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2.50 per year, in advance. 
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TWENTY DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


OF THE 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS, Revisep. 


1. The entire alphabet, both small and large, is introduced in the 
first book, thus making the correct standards available for other written work in 
school from the beginning. 

_2. The pupils begin writing words and phrases, and not meaningless com- 
binations of letters. 
ai _ mode of introducing copies of various lengths, as the lessons 

vance. 

_ 4 The careful and systematic distribution of all the letters, includ- 
ing the infrequent ones, such as q, j, Z, etc, no letter being neglected. 

5- The careful distribution of loop and stem letters throughout each book. 

6. Abundant practice in all the combinations of letters likely to arise in 
business life. 

7. The great variety in the introduction of capitals in the different 
books, viz : 

‘ (a) According to similarity of form ; 
(4) According to frequency of use ; 
(c) According to alphabetical order ; 
(@) According to combinations of two or more of the foregoing 
methods in a single book, etc. 

8. The Hand Chart and Movement Drill exercises which accompany 
each book. 

9. The drill upon numerals given in each book of the series. 


10. The gradation of words in the copies and the use in the same copy of 
the small letter initial and its corresponding capital. 

. os The introduction of all the capitals in the first half of the lower 
OOKS. 

12. The careful practice in writing Christian names and signatures. 

13. The inset leaf giving important aid to teachers. 

14. The useful information conveyed by the copies in the advanced books. 

15. The opportunities provided for independent writing. 

16. The exact adaptation of the various series to the grades for which they 
were designed. 

17. The educational basis of the gradation of the books making up 
each series. 

18. Simplicity and beauty of form in the copies given. 

19. The wide experience of the projectors of the system, both in 
authorship and in teaching. 

20, The adherence to the standard forms that have stood the test of experience, 
and have been generally adopted by competing series. These lie at the founda- 
tion of all abbreviated methods which the exigencies of business may require, 
and which follow, almost intuitively, a knowledge of the complete forms. 
Not a single standard form of capital letters has been changed in this 
revision of the Common School Series. 


1. THE PRIMARY COURSE. Twelve Cards, designed to fix correct habits in 
the very first year of school. Ter set, ° 10 cents 
Spencer’s Primary Writing Tablet Ne. 1. Toaccompany the above cards, 10 cents 


il. THE TRACING COURSE, Nos. 1,2 ,+nd 4. Per dozen, 72 cents 
ill, THE SHORTER COURSE, Noe. 1. 2, 3,4,5,6.and 7. Per 72 cents 
iV. THE COMMON-SCHOOL COURSE, Nos. 1 2,3, 4,5. 6,7,and 8. Per dz ,96 cts 


The American Book Company's list also includes other copy-books of equal merit, each series having its own characteristic and distinguishing features. For full 


descriptive circulars address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY : 


NEW YORE: 
806..808 Broadway. 


CINCINNATI: 
137 Walnut Street 


CHICACO, 
258 .260 Wabash Av, 


The most pleasing; the most available; and the most moderate in price 
of all :eading-books. 


First Reader, 15 cents: Second 25 oon tn i 
Third, 40 cents: Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, 72 cents. 


One of the most successful and popular series of School Books ever pub. 
lished, and fast becoming the standard wherever Geography is taught. 


Elementary, 54 cents: Manual, $1.25; 
Revised Physical, 81.20 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 66 and 68 Duane St., New York. 


For sale by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


“STUDIES IN PEDAGOGY.” By Gen. Taoxas J. 
Morean, U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, late Privcipal of 
the Rhode Island State Normal School. 355 pp. Price, $1.75. 


FULL OF SUCCESTIONS, HINTS, AND INFORMATION---INVALUABLE TO ALL TEACHERS, OLD AND YOUNG. 


GOOD FOR THIRTY DAYS. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, ii cena copy of Srunies 1 


PEDAGOGY, postpaid, to any teacher, on receipt of $1.40. 


Send your 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 


orders te 


T. his book is in many of its features quite different from any work for the grade hitherto pub- 
LE Ss ONS IN NUM B ER . . “ished, and will be found espicially adapted to the present requirements of primary schools. 


For Primary Schools. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 


*rice 25 cents. 


‘merits as a teat-book 


Published this season, it has already been adopted in more than forty prominent places and the 
' publishers are daily receiving from experienced educators most encouraging testimonials as to its 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Mighty, 


THE SWORD. THE 


work there is nothing more useful. 


Pencils bearing this stamp a 
pencil suitabie for your work. 


Migrhtier, 


As after the sword came the pen, so after the pen comes the pencil ; and in these days of rapid intellectual 
There were good swords and poor swords, good pens and poor pens ; and it 


is the same with pencils, — there are good ones and there are mighty poor ones. 
Legion, and the name of the good ones, and mightiest of all, is 


‘ DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE.” 


re made in 10 degrees of hardness, so that you will have no trouble in getting a 
If you would like to see some samples, send 16 cts. in stamps (mention JoURNAL 


or Ep.) and you will receive samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mightiest, 


PEN. THE PENCIL. 


The name of the poor ones is 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Lined 


1022 Walnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing ali new chemical , we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer. 


COMBINES 


Pronounced by Thousands the Best Machine for 
OFFICE, HOME, and SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks a Lead. 
Price $1.75, carriage free. Send for circular. 


THE PERFECT PENCIL POINTER COMPANY, 
105 MIDDLE StT., PORTLAND, ME. 


AMERICAN WOODS : 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre- 


tial views of the grain, and 
with full text. Very valua- 
bie for school or home, and 
makes an elegant Christmas, 
birthday, or wooden wedding present. (See review 
in August 14th issue of this journal ) 

Preparations of Woods for Stereopticen 
and Microscope. and Wooden Cros«-Section 
Cards, beautiful for hand decorating, for dinner 
cards, gift cards, etc. Send for circulars. 

R. B. HOUGH, Lewville, N Y. 


MEMORY. 


G, Ueland, ote, in manuals OF Chas. 
I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 
II. Quickness of Perception. 
III, Ear Memory and Eye Memory. 
IV. The Study of Languages, 
V. Memory and Thought. 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Specimen pages and an address on the system mailed 
on receipt of ten cents. 


JAS. P, DOWNS, Publisher, 243 Broadway, N, Y. 


THE KINDERGARTEN, 


school. Science lessons, stories, games, ocoupa- 
tions. etc. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50 a year. On trial, 3 months, 30c. 
ALICE B STOCKHAM & CO, 161 Lasalle St., Chicago. 


ANDREWS COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 


Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 


Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


pared so as to show trans | = “ 
versely radial and 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitade, inability to work or study, is but Brain 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation, 

Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It ia a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 


In fact, everything that can be picteqvaghes can be shown on the screen. 
MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY a specialty. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
2 CHICAGO, IL1.. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, «z= 
PHILOSOPHICAL, == 
ELECTRICAL, and PURE call iil 
“apparaTus. CIBMICALS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list, 


STEREOPTICONS. 


Every Teacher Should Have One. 


We manufacture first-class instruments, 
from $25 to $150. 


Lantern Slides to Order a Specialty. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE ELLIOTT-CLYMER CO. 


— Auburn, New York. 


JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In 1889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools 
For further information 
dress 
A. M, LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh 8t., 
New Bedford, 


HAVE YOU got THE MITTEN, School Teachers ? 


A new invention for erasing chalk from Blackboards, 
manufactured of sheepskin with natural wool on; pre- 
vents soiling and chapped hands, and will pro‘ect the 
dress sleeve. Sent postpaid for 35 cents in stamps. 

BLACKBOARD MITTEN COMPANY, 
325 Washiugton Street, Room 2, Boston, Mars. 


THE : 
3 
23 
159 TREMoNT ST. 
3° of 
a 
FOR SALE BY 
n 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- ™ 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, 
MENEELY & CO., | Established AGENTS WANTED. 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. —— Terms Serd 20 Cents 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY,| acENTs ‘er Rample Copy 
Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. ofa Book worth 
ary 
and CHURCH BELLS. 


UCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alar LY 


F etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catelegue se 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


END for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including Blackboard 


No stamp necessary. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
New Series 


— oF — 


READERS 


By EBEN H. DAVIS, 
Sup:rintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass 


From “ Education,’ Boston, Mass. 


“The new series of Readers by Eben H, 
Davis, A.M , Superintendent of the Schools 
of Chelsea, published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, is especially attract- 
ive, even in the modern art of book-making. 
These books exhibit an originality of thought 
and design which distinguishes them above 
the ordinary readiog-books.”’ 


From “The School Fournal,” New York, 
Nov. 11, 1890. 

“Among the best books published in recent 
ears by those veteran publishers of good 

oks, the J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, is their new series of Readers, by 
Eben H. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. Teachers are loud 
in praise of this series. Few teachers have 
made for themselves a more enviable repu- 
tation than Prof. Davis, both as philosopher 
and practical writer, and his series is what 
might be expected from such a source.” 


From the Fournal of Education,” Boston, 
Mass. 

“Eben Davis has made for himself a rep- 
utation in the theory, art, and practice of 
teaching reading in the primary schools 
which places him easily in the front rank of 
educational specialists. No one man in any 
subject has accomplished more or revealed 
greater pedagogical insight or teaching inge- 
nuity, whether judged by the results or the 
detail of the methods.” 


From “ The Chieago School Herald.” 

“Instead of the dry lessons in the Readers 
of our school days, the little ones of to-day 
have little short of holiday picture-books to 
learn to read from. The illustrations in this 
series are simply exquisite.” 


From “ Public Opinion,” Washington. 

“Full of excellent selections in prose and 
poetry. Such books make the child’s path 
to knowledge simple and delightful.” 


The Series is complete in 
four books, as follows: 
With 38 
148 pages. 
128 pages. 


THE BEGINNER’S READING BOOK. 
Illustrations. Teacher’s Edition. 
Cloth. 42 cts. Scholar’s Edition. 
26 cents. 


THE SECOND READING BOOK, With 8 full 
page and 62 smaller Illustrations. 208 pages. 
12mo. Cloth. cents. 


THE THIRD READING BOOK. 
page and 19 smaller Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. 56 cents. 


THE FOURTH READING BOOK. With 12 foll- 
page and 14 smaller Illustrations. 448 pages. 
12mo. Cloth. 80 cents. 


With 12 full- 
336 pager. 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUC- 


TION AND EXCHANCE. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application 


Correspondence relating to Books for Examina: 
tion and Introduction invited. 


Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMP’Y, Pat's, 


715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England 


Agent, 
84 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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4A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLIGH&D BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. , 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Hducational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHEH (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


( Written for the JouRNAL.] 
CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


BY MARION HAZARD. 
Sweet is the early bird-song, 
When earth from sleep is waking, 
And fair the opening rosebud 
To bloom and beauty breaking. 


Bat sweeter than the bird-song 
The echoing song of praise, 

On that first Christmas morning, 
The angels’ voices raise. 


And fairer far than rosebud 
The smiling mother mild, 
Beholds, with face of beaming love, 
A Saviour in her child. 


O come, in worship kneeliog low, 
Gazs on that holy face; 

Think of the love that died to save; 
Trust in that heavenly grace ; 


And on this Christmas morning, 
Though wiater winds blow wild, 
A loving heart again shall find 
A Saviour in The Child. 


BELLS ACROS3S THE SNOW. 


There’s a minor in the carol, 
And a shadow in the light, 
And a spray of cypress twining 
With the holly wreath to-night. 
And the hash is never broken 
By the Jaughter light and low, 
As we listen in the starlight 
To'the bells across the snow”’! 


Bat Christmas, happy Christmas, 
Sweet herald of good will, 

With holy songs of glory 
Brings holy gladness still. 

For hope and peace may brighten, 
And patient love may g.ow, 

As we listen in the sterlight 
To the ‘* bells across the snow ’’! 


If we could but hear them singing, 
As they are singing now, 
If we could but see the radiance 
Of the crown on each dear brow ; 
There would be no sigh to smother, 
No hidden tear to flow, 
As we listen in the starlight 
To the * bells across the enow’’! 
—F. R. Havergal. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Prin. James M. Sawin, Providence, R. I.: The first 
object of the primary school is to develop language in the 
child. 

Anprew S. Ricxorr, New York: The only objection 
raised to manual training is that its advocates make too 
much of it. 

A. Vesstor, Inspector General of Primary Instrue- 
tion, Paris, France: Teaching loses in depth what it 
gains in extent. 

J. H. Tarry, Long Island City, N. Y.: It is a duty 
which the state owes to itself to encourage industrial and 
economical education. 


Mrs. L. M. Ayr, Helena, Mon.: It is a great. relief, 
after sitting quietly studying for a long time, to spend a 
few minutes in singing. 

Supr. Orton C. Scorr, Oskaloosa, Ia. : Investigation 
shows that school children enjoy far better health during 
the school term than during vacations. 


Miss Jessix F. Smira, Hast Weymouth (Mass ) High 
School: In no way is the educated woman of to day less 
than was her grandmother. 


Herald, St. Joseph Mo: The education of the young 
is a surer and better process toward the purification of 
society than is the hanging or imprisonment of adults. 


Suet. Davin W. Haran, Wilmington, Del.: The 
free textbook rule has saved Wilmington since its adop- 
tion as much as the textbooks and other supplies 
have cost. 


Surr. J. L. Hottoway, Ft. Smith, Ark : A knowl- 
edge of the meaning, use, and power of words, related as 
they are in the sentence, is necessary to a clear interpre- 
tation of thought. 


Miss H. A. Luppineron, Principal Training School, 
Pawtucket, R. I.: A most encouraging feature of modern 
educational work is the combination and coordination of 
subjects about some one particular study. 


Suet. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: The 
educational world is passing from the stage of educational 
expediency and routine drill to that of rational en- 
lightenment. 

Supr. Appison Jones, West Chester, Pa.: Children 
who read good books, the best magazines, and the daily 
papers, are the most intelligent students, and are usually 
among the first in their classes. 


AFTER A ROUND DOZEN YEARS. 


BY A LOUISVILLE TEACHER. 


I was wedded to the profession of teaching some thir- 
teen years ago. It seems to me I was betrothed to it 
from infancy and consummated the bond before I was 
old enough to realize what I was doing. At first I was 
so in love with teaching that each child wore a halo, and 
every day was a blessed inspiration. As the years opened 
my eyes to the responsibilities and told on my nerves, I 
found myself on very rebellious terms with my work and 
‘he world; the halos assumed the shape of horns, and the 
inspiration changed to a desire for expiration. This was 
only a transition period. Time has adjusted everything. 
Che poetic and disgusted stages are gone. Teaching and 
{ have come to a perfect understanding, and yearly try to 
help each other to a higher plane of existence. Although 
my life is as varied and full of pleasure as that of any 
“old maid” I know, the only lasting satisfaction I have 
comes from that part of me which the children have. 
Che wrinkles are coming, and a gray hair here and there ; 
but in each of my pupils I have a lover so blind as to 
think me still beautiful. 

From my own life’s experience I know the necessary 
ingredients of character and the importance of it, above 
all knowledge. I have learned, also, not to expect too 
much. I never yet made a stingy child generous from 
impulse, or an improvident child prudent at all times ; but 
the fact that both faults have been in a measure overcome 
encourages me to persevere. I work in every possible 
way for these essentials: Honesty in every detail; con- 
tempt of mean little ways; respect for each other's rights 
and mine ; Aabits of industry and order; application and 
perseverance,—the sum total of all being self-control. 
The amount of knowledge they acquire gives me little 
concern. With the experience of so many years I am 
bound to teach them with a greater or less degree of ex- 
cellence. Although teaching and I understand each other 
as a whole, each year develops some new trait that has 
to be studied amd adapted. Whatever saccess I have had 
is due to the study of the individual, added to my natural 
aptitade. I have either no method or all methods. What- 
ever helps I seize upon, keeping always in mind the de- 
velopment of power in the child. My idea of power is 
ability and desire to obtain knowledge with accuracy and 


So teaching and I go on with the years. It grows more 
and more exacting, requires more knowledge, grace, and 
accomplishments of all kinds, is, in fact, insatiable; but 
Ihave ceased to let it worry me. I take excellent care of 
my health, for I well know how much the continuance in 
my profession depends on my physical well-being. 


MENTAL CULTURE WITHOUT MENTAL AIM. 


BY THEODORE E. SCHMAUK, LEBANON, PA. 


The other day we were taken into a house that was 
furnished throughout with trash. Elegant masterpieces 
and lovely rugs lay around amongst old paper, packing- 
straw, and rags. There was no preconceived design, 
no system, or order, or even arrangement, no adaptabil- 
ity to purpose, no symmetry in form, no harmony in 
color, in any of the rooms through which I passed. No 
one thing had reference to any other thing. Each was a 
sui generis. All was confusion. Even the living rooms 
of the home seemed to have been fitted out entirely with 
odds and ends. 

Every mind is a house. Every learner is furnishing 
his own mental abode. Every teacher is helping to 
furnish another’s mental abode. Left to follow its own 
impalses, the mind will generally be found to be fitting 
itself out mainly with odds and ends. In such a case the 
scholar’s whole stock of knowledge, the heavy furniture, 
the poetic drapery, the art decoration, becomes a confused 
accamulation of trash. He brings home day by day, 
article after article, scrap after scrap, without precon- 
ceived plan or conscious purpose ; he places them in 
any vacant spot in any one of the chambers of his 
mind, and lets them lie there. He is acquiring no beauti- 
ful and well-ordered home, but a series of unsightly apart- 
ments, lambered up with heaps of all kinds of rubbish. 

What child is not tempted to seizs and carry home 
all the trash that attracts on the street! Anything that 
knocks at his mind's door he thinks he must admit. His 
eyes are like an omnibus,—they will stop and take in 
without any discrimination whatever, every sort of idea 
that may hold up its finger and signal him to stop. 

In furnishing our house, the exercise of the utmost vig- 
ilence, of most careful forethought, wisest discernment, 
and finest choice are matters of course. We study the 
effects of form, color, shade. We know exactly what we 
want. We will have nothing else. We search till we 
find it. We see thousands of things that we would never 
allow to be placed in our homes, though they were offered 
as gifts. But io furnishing our own, or our scholar’s 
mind, we have no such plan, and exercise no such discrim- 
ination. There are certain regulation furnishings pre- 
seribed in bulk by the boards of control or of examina- 
tion, and in so far our mental culture has a purpose. It 
is to get these prescribed furnishings into the house; but 
we do not take the individuality of the mind into consid- 
eration, nor the possibilities, nor the limitations, nor the 
effect of the whole, as carefully as we would in furnishing 
a suite of rooms. We do not study the mental life before 
as, and contrive and plan so as to make the most of it in 
every way, as we no doubt would if we were asked to fit 
out a home or decorate a store window. 

After the prescribed articles are introduced in the 
house, the many extras are mostly a matter of hap. We 
allow whatever comes to be taken in. Remnants, thread- 
bare avd faded stuffs, rags, and patches,—whatever our 
eyes light upon,—goes toward the furnishing. Our mind 
is fitted out entirely with odds and ends. It looks like 
the seraggy nest of an untidy bird, —pieces of string, bits 
of paper, ends of matches, straws, stray leaves, all piled 
up together. A few lines of a prem a caricature from 
the comic sheet, a phrase from the Star Course Lectures, 
a scene from the magazine novel, a little song of tinkling 
nonsense, the newest bit of captivating slang on the street, 
a late style from the fashion-plates, and a scandal fresh 


from the evening’s newspaper,—this is the catalogue of 
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one day’s acquisition toward the farnishing of the immor- | humiliating were it not somewhat ludicrous 98 well. 


tal and glorious palace which Heaven has placed in 
our care. 

Such furniture would searcely do credit to the taste and 
the resources of a robin or a wren. Unmethodie accu- 
mulation of isolated and useless bits is natural enough as 
a childish impulse. The child is ever drawn to points 
that sparkle. It is the impulse of the child to prefer the 
Christmas tree to the Christ; to set a higher store on 
Christmas candy than on the hope of eternal life that 
flows from Christmas. Bat a trained mind should put 
aside the childish impulse. It should be rational in its 
aims and its methods. Our mental culture should have 
an aim. Its methods should be decided by that unifying 
aim. Its accumulations should be controlled, at least 
partly, and especially with reference to the exclusion of 
what is unworthy, by its aim. ‘ Think of an intelligent 
human being selecting the fixtures of his everlasting 
mental environment by a purposeless choice at random, or 
by an imitation of other beings about him, or by simply 
stooping down and picking up what the waves of circum- 
stance daily cast within his reach. Such a soul may be 
likened to a seaside junk shop, stored with odds and ends, 
— flotsam and jetsam, dubious trinkets and pearls, cheap 
antiques and novelties, not one of which can be really 
identified, or rendered useful or ornamental in the space 
it occupies. Our annual mental acquisitions, through 
reading, listening, conversation, sight-seeing, and inner 
reflection, are, in the case of many of us, an unmitigated 
disgrace to the advanced state of civilization which we 
represent. We are cultivating very rich soil, without 
knowing what we expect to raise from it. 


THE “LABORATORY METHOD.” 


BY J. W. ABERNETHY, ADELPHI ACADEMY, BROOKLYN. 


There has always been in educational work a vast deal 
of what the late Cardinal Newman called “ straightfor- 
ward ignorant common sense,”’ and this kind of sense has 
been especially operative in the teaching of history and 
literature. The enginery of fact-grinding has been im- 
proved and perfected at frequent intervals, but too gen- 
erally the engineers have been afflicted with myopic or 
monocular vision. The opportunities and the dangers 
have been alike misapprehended, and that which would 


-seem to be most natural and most obvious has been ever | | 
‘the last to be discerned. Thus it is, apparently, that we| | 
-are indebted to the scientist and his methods of ieaching| 
‘for the discovery that history cannot be taught from a few 
‘specimen facts, “compiled” into a textbook, any more 
‘than a house can be intelligently purchased from a spec- 


‘imen brick ; that literature cannot be taught from a few 
elegant scraps, accurately supplemented with the dates of 
birth and death of innumerable authors of “ transcendent 
genius,” any more than trigonometry can be mastered by 
committing to memory portions of a table of logarithms. 
Hence the “laboratory method” of teaching history is 
now trumpeted as a remarkable revelation, filled with 
promises of golden results. 

But what is the real nature of this new alchemist’s 
stone? What is the fundamental fact upon which this 
“laboratory method" rests? Simply this, the teacher of 
history or literature must have the material of his subject, 
the tools of his trade, to work with, just as the teacher of 
chemistry must have his acids and retorts, the necessity 
being of the same kind and degree in both cases. When 
modern science entered the schools, with its broad claims 
and peremptory demands, the laboratory followed natur- 
ally, causing no upheaval in our notions of congruity ; and 
the obvious benefit to the teacher in increased efficiency 
started trains of thinking in other departments that pro- 
duced wholesome explosions, for presently the fact was 
worked out, by a not over-difficult application of the argu- 
ments of analogy, that a library bears the same relation to 
history and literature, in the school, that a laboratory 
does to physics and chemistry. Hence the paradoxical 
inference of a “laboratory method ” of teaching poetry, 
the idea itself being so strange to its new occupancy that 
it must needs borrow a name from its original propagators 
in order to be intelligibly communicated to those whom 
it might benefit. 

The confession of such indebtedness would be the more 
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ee history, whose mighty thoughts and deeds constitute the 
concrete wisdom of the world. Give pupils books to ie 
as they use microscopes and blow-pipes, and there will 
be the same enthusiasm for history that science «0 easily 
inspires. Nothing is more interesting to young people 
than the doings of real men and women, and if they are 
given the opportunity to discover these doings at first 
hand, they will work zealously in the search for ideas, 
facts, causes and results, theories, and explanations. Ther, 
will be less “‘ memory discipline,” perhaps, but there wil] 
be vastly more educational discipline. 


A 


certain feeling of mild disgrace comes when one’s common 
sense is brought into arrears, and it would seem that 
the professor of literatare, the teacher of history, the 
superintendent, or any one of the official perpetrators of 
this “ educational wrong,” who had finally learned from 
his scientific associate that books are the natural and 
necessary working ma‘erial of these studies, would be in 
some haste to readjust the balance of his judgment and 
his duty to pupils. But the capacity of conservative, self- 
complacent, “ignorant common sense ” ig much greater 
for resisting than for appropriating ideas, and so the pupil 
continues to be defrauded of his rights, and the teacher 
continues to be a party tc the fraud. An intelligent boy 
who has learned by himself through a bit of stolen expe- 
rience,—with Scott as a companion, it may be,—that his- 
tory is not a stubble field over which he must ran bare- 
footed, resents the imposition that is practiced upon him, 
and as soon as the cram of examination is over, enjoys the 
sensation of freeing his mind of the unpleasant burden as 
rapidly as possible. The heroes of history are concealed 
from him in mists of general statement, and he does not 
see enough of them even to stir his day-dreams; and of 
the beauties of art and literature he gets at best only such 
tantalizing glimpses as the traveler gets of ripening figs 
and oleander blossoms over the high, forbidding, white- 


The notion prevails that the laboratory method is some- 


thing peculiar to the universities, and therefore unsuitable 
for “ common ” schools,—a “ seminary method ” imported 
by Germanized-American scholars, who are supposed to 
take more delight in grubbing after the roots of know]. 
edge than in pluckiog the flowers and fruits. (Op the 
contrary, any schoolroom that possesses a hundred well. 
selected books to accompany the work in geography, his. 
tory, and literature, is to that extent a seminarium ; any 
school that possesses a library, attractively and efficiently 
conducted, to which pupils and teachers have constant and 
free access, has the possibility of a laboratory method, 
applicable to all its departments, and capable of indefinite 
expansion at the will and skill of the teacher. The best 
recitation-rocm for historical and literary work would be 


washed walls of an Italian villa. Instead of leading|@ library; the best textbook, a case of books pertaining 


pupils along a broad and pleasant road to the treasure- 


to the subject in hand; and the best teaching, the careful 


houses of the past, the teacher, with his textbooks of desic-| guidance of students’ reading, so managed as to make the 
cated facts, blocks up the road, permitting only occasional | teacher a fellow-investigator with his pupils, profiting by 
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their small results as they profit by his larger experience. 
Such a teacher will use his textbook as a guidebook,— 
what in reality it should be, and nothing more; he will 
lay aside the dignity of the inquisitorial chair, and lead 
his pupils out into the broad fields of knowledge, where 
they will be inspired by the freedom and natural joy of 
acquisition, as they are inspired by the sunshine and glad- 
ness of the open fields in June. 


TEACHING GOOD POETRY. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


A wise young teacher said recently, “I believe in 


having children commit to memory pieces that are really 
fine, because one never forgets what one learned when a 
child.” There is sound sense in this theory. Recall 
your earliest knowledge of verse, and see if they are not 
Mother Goose melodies or Kate Greenaway jingles, which 
teach us nothing and have no poetry in them. I remem- 
ber learning by frequent repetition a great deal of poor 
rhyme from a book of juvenile poetry which I owned. 
Probably most of the old favorites were there. A 
great many paper covered books were on the market, 
which told in verse the story of Santa Claus, Rip Van 
Winkle, The House that Jack Built, and many others. 


glimpses of the promised treasure. Through the wisdom | One began something like this : 


and the beauty of books we are made “ heirs of the ages,” 
the poet tells us, but through the skillful execution of 
fact-cramming processes we are cheated out of our in- 
heritance by our lawfal guardians and executors. 

“he “laboratory method,” then, is merely the applica- 
tion of straightforward, intelligent common sense to sub- 
jects that have hitherto been so treated as to result mately} 
in the waste of precious time and the persecution of recip- 
ient memories ; the recognition of the principle that if 
young people are to learn to love poetry, they must be 
permitted to read the poetry itself ; that if they are to im- 
prove and enrich their own life experiences by a knowl- 
edge of the past, they must be permitted to share in the 
experiences of the past,—to become actual participants in 
the struggles of great men and events. A schoolboy can- 
not see the life of the past through the logic-spectacles of 
abstraction and generalization required by “outlines ” 
and “epitomes” and “leading facts” of history, but he 
can see it, and delights in looking for it, through what 
Macaulay called the “ historical imagination,” which he 
possesses naturally and exercises without disciplined 
effort. The instructor in science insists upon “ manipula- 
tion,”’—hand to hand contact with the subject-matter of 
study, and this is the kind of contact required in history 
and literature,—hand to hand, mind to mind, soul to soul 


contact with poets, statesmen, and heroes, the makers of 


‘* Near to the town, in a cottage small, 
Lived Rip Van Winkle, known to all 
As a harmless, drinking, lazy lout, 
Who never would work, but roamed about.”’ 


Nothing in these lines to cultivate a fine taste, is there ’ 


But later came glimpses of something better. Reading 
books were improved, and I learned in school, by fre- 
quent perusal, “The Bridge,” “The Children’s Hour,” 
Tennyson’s exquisite songs, and much more that was 
worthy the name of poetry. Bryant’s “ Planting of the 
Apple Tree ” and the verses beginning : 


‘*I remember, I remember the house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun came peeping in at mor,” 


were favorites then, also “The Old Oaken Bucket,” the 
reading of which, on a warm day, always created a feeling 
of thirst. 


It is something to be thankful for that the compilers of 


reading books are maintaining standards of excellence in 
this matter of fine selections. But in many ways 8d 
places it is evident that an eager search for something 
new in poetry is going on. One sees verses about chick- 
ens and toads and ducks and pigs, yes, even apes and 
kangaroos figure in these realistic pieces. 


What has become of the “ Songs of Seven,” Emerson's 


‘“ Humble Bee,” Whittier’s “In School Days,” and pat 
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of Lowell's “Sir Launfal”? Why could not children 
learn to recite with feeling : 


“ The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illamioed being o’ errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives” ? 


Is that any harder to learn than: 


** Vacation is coming, so joyous and free! 
What pleasures in store for you and for me, 
With the long summer days so free from all care, 
And the gay merry times we so often will share ’’ ? 


There’s a vast deal more of poetry and instruction in 
it, too. 

Is there anything monstrous in teaching achild Shakes- 
peare’s exquisite song : 
** Hark, hark, the lark at heaven's gate sings, 


And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
* * * * 


And winking marybuds begia 
To ope their golden eyes. 


With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise.” 
or some of Herrick’s gems, or for Christmas, Sears’ stately 
hymn : 


“‘ It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angel's bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold”’ ? 
The finest things are simple, and children can learn 
them as easily as they can rattle off, 
‘* The boy stood on the burning deck,” 
or 
“ Take care of the minutes; they are priceless, you know.’’ 


An enthusiast on this subject taught children Gold- 
smith’s “ Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,” and the 
tots learned it, to the surprise of all who knew of their 
teacher’s undertaking. She is now teaching pupils, 
none of whom are over eight years old, Jean Ingelow’s 
“ Songs of Seven,” and “Seven Times One” will not be 
left until all have a perfect understanding of it. She has 
told them all about the moon which is “ nothing now but 
a bow,” and “ velvet bee,” and “ brave marsh marybuds.” 
She has explained by flower or picture the lines : 

‘**O Colambine, open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell. 


O cuckoopint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell.’’ 


Understanding it well, the children can learn to recite 


_it with expression, and memorizing follows the explana- 


tions. Daring one lesson a child was heard to exclaim, 
“O when will we get to ‘Seven Times Two’?” 
On one occasion a teacher instructed her class in “ The 


Children’s Hour,” and when the first lesson was finished|- 


a small boy went home and asked his mother to read the 
poem tohim. She went for the book while her son. 
following her, remarked proudly that he knew all about 
Mr. Longfellow, and Bishop Hatto, and the three little 
girls, and what “banditti” meant. His mother was quite 
astonished, and felt rebuked, when she had read the 
piece aloud, to hear him say, “ Why didn’t you tell me 
about it before, mamma?” 

If children were admitted to the beauties of some ef 
our English and American ballads, songs, and lyrics, they 
would doubtless utter the same wondering query. Isn't 
it a mistake to withhold them from the enchanting land 


of real poetry ? 


INDIAN TROUBLES IN THE NORTHWEST. 
BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, BOSTON. 


Of the 250,000 Indians in the United States, according 
to the recent census, excluding the so-called Indians of 
Alaska, who are thought to number about 36,000, about 
one tenth are now found in Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska. 

The troubles attracting the attention of the government 
and the people of the United States at the present time 
are confined chiefly to the powerful Sioux nation, which 
is composed of several distinct tribes led by chiefs or head 
men, and located on reservations in South and North 
Dakota. The causes of the present hostile attitude of the 
Sioux and their allies are not very clearly defined. They 
have always been a warlike and troublesome portion of 
the Indian population of the country. The advent of one 


claiming to be the expected Messiah, and his predictions 
of the intervention of Providence in favor of the red man, 
and the destruction of the whites, has appealed strongly 
to the great bulk of Indians who are exceedingly super- 
stitious, ignorant and readily imposed upon. In con- 
nection with this “religious craze,” the warlike young 
men of the various tribes congregated in the several reser. 
vations and instituted a series of what are termed “ ghost 
dances,” which, being, is the opinion of the government 
agents, of an immoral and demoralizing character, were 
forbidden. This infriogement of what they regarded as 
their rights, coupled with grievances growing out of the 
failure of the U.S. government to furnish rations in accord- 
ance with treaty obligations, and the thirst for fame of 
the young warriors, has enabled them to influence certain 
chiefs to enter upon the war path. Thousands have left 
the reservations in the Dakotas and vicinity, and are now 
menacing the peace and safety of the white settlers on the 
frontier. They have congregated in what are known as 
the “ Bad Lands,” where they are now, prepared to resist 
the U. S. troops, who have been sent out to disarm and 
disperse them. 

General Brooke, in immediate command of the military 
force, has despatched friendly Indians to indace the hos- 
tiles to return to the reservations, aod comply with govern- 
ment demands, but they have been roughly treated, and 
their peace-pipes broken. General Miles, commander of 
the military department of the Northwest, has just left his 
headquarters at Chicago to d rect operations in person. 

The Sioux reservation is surrounded by iroops equipped 
for a winter campaign, and it is thought that a general 
outbreak will be prevented, and the disaffected bands of 
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Indians which are now giving trouble, soon placed in such 
& position that they will cease to be a cause of alarm to 
the settlers. 

The Indian police were sent out to Sitting Bull's 
camp, on the Grand River, about forty miles from Stand- 
ing Rock Agency, and on December 15 arrested Sitting 
Bull. and started back with him to the agency. His fol 
lowers rallied to his rescue and tried to re-take him. In 
the mé/lée that ensued, Sitting Bull, his son Crow Foot, 
and several others were kille1. Sitting Bull bas been 
regarded for years as the great disturbing element in this 
tribe. He was prominent in leading the Indians in the 
fight which resulted in the massacre of General Custer 
and his forces, and after that fled to Canada. Starved 
out there, he capitulated with the U. S. forces. He has 
always been an arch-villain and a mischief-maker. 

It may interest our readers to learn something of the 
history of the relations of the U. S. government to the 
tribes of the Sioux nation, now located on reservations in 
the Northwest. 

As early as Jaly, 1867, Congress passed an act author- 
izing the appointment of commissioners to visit the differ. 
ent Indian tribes and ascertain, if possible, the cause of 
grievances, if any existed. and to adopt such a line of 
policy as promised peacefal relations between the tribes and 
the white population of the frontiers. These commission- 
ers were successful, and concluded a treaty of peace 
between the United States and most of the Indian tribes 
east of the Rocky Mountains. This treaty was finally 


accepted by all the bands of Sioux Indians in Jaly, 1868. 


The terms of this treaty bound the United States to set 
apart distinct portions of country (reservations) for the 
exclusive use of the tribes, and agreed to provide them 
with the necessary means of subsistence, and to furnish 
such other assistance as might be required to enable them 
to abandon their wild, nomadic habits, and adopt those of 
civilized life. 

Gen. Wm. S. Harney of the U. S Army was desig- 
nated to carry into effect the stipulations of this treaty, 
and said, in his report of November, 1868, that “the 
pacific plan adopted by the government is wise, humane, 
and perfectly practical, and if supp »rted by Congress will 
settle our difliculties with the Sioux bands for all time.” 

Lieut -General W. T. Sherman, commander of the 
department, heartily approved of the work of General 
Harney, and said that “if persevered in, it will in time 
domesticate and civilize the larger portion of this powerful 
nation of Indians.”’ 

The great Sioux Reservation was located in central and 
western Dakota, and contained, in 1883, 34.125 sq. miles. 
Under the treaty of 1868 the Indians gave up all rights 
and claims to other portions of the United States except 
such as were embraced in this section. The discovery of 
precious metals in the Black Hills, in 1876, which was a 
portion of the country absolutely unsettled, and the favor- 
ite huating grounds of the Indians, where game was 
plenty, was the occasion of a distinct violation, on the part 
of the United States, of the conditions of the treaty. 
The contract provided that the extent of the land granted 
them should not be diminished unless by consent of three 
fourths of all the adult male Indians occupying and inter- 
ested in the same. This consent, the Indians claim, was 
never granted. 

Since this time the reservations have been largely con- 
fined to the central portion of South Dakota, where game 
has entirely disappeared, and the land can only be used 
for agricultural and grazing purposes. Consequently the 
Indians have been dependent mainly upon the government 
for subsistence. To facilitate the operation of the Indian 
Department, ten Indian agencies have been established in 
the Dakotas, as follows: Rosebud Agency, with about 
7,500 Indians; Pine Ridge, 5,900; Standing Rock, 4,100 ; 
Cheyenne River, 3,000 ; Yankton, 1,800; Sissiton, 1,400 
Fort Berthold, 1,200; Devil’s Lake, 1,000 ; Crow Creek, 
1,100; and lower Brulé, with 1,100; making a total of 
about 26,000 under the special care and protection of the 
government through its agents. It must be remembered 
that a considerable portion of the several Sioux tribes 
have become partially civilized, and are willing to con- 
tinue lvyal to the government, and it is to be earnestly 
hoped tht the threatened outbreak may be averted by 
the combined influence of these friendly Indians and the 
wise administration of affairs on the part of those who 
are entrusted with the grave responsibilities of the hour. 


INDUCTIVE GEOMETRY. 


BY H. J. CHASE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


BOOK I. 
[The ‘‘ preliminary exercises ’’ referred to below have been given 
already, under the title of “ Empirical Geometry.’'] 


Exercise J. 

Draw a horizontal line. Designate a point (3) at, or 
near, the center of the line, and from this point extend 
two other lines toward the northeast and northwest re- 
spectively, as nearly as you can judge by the eye. With 
3 as a center, and with a radius of proper length, describe 
a circle whose circumference shall cut all the lines in the 
figure. How much of the circumference lies above the 
line first drawn? (Preliminary exercise XVII.) What 
is the combined value in degrees of the angles about the 
point 3? (Prel. ex. XIII and XIV.). What does this 
exercise teach? (If no pupil can make a satisfactory 
statement of the theorem, the teacher may read from an 
ordinary textbook on geometry. But he should not take 
this step until thoroughly convinced of its necessity ) 

Exercise II. 

Draw two lines crossing each other near the center of 
each. Designate their point of intersection by 3. With 
3 as a center and with a radius of suitable lengih, describe 
a circle whose circumference shall cut each line twice. 
How many angles do the lines form with each other? 


What is their combined value in degrees? (Prel, ex, 
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XIII. and XIV.) Ascertain if any of the angles are 
equal to each other. (Prel. ex. XV.) What part of the 
circumference lies cn one side of either of the two lines ? 
What is the combined value in degrees of the two angles 
lying on that side? Repeat with three lines crossing each 
other at a common point. How many angles are thus 
formed? What is their combined value? Are any of 
the angles equal to each other? What part of the cir- 
cumference lies on one side of any one of the lines? 
What is the combined value in degrees of the angles on 
that side? What does this exercise teach? (See Ex. I. 
Book I., at the end). 


Exercise III. 


Repeat upon the blackboard preliminary exercise VI. 
Extend the upper parallel so that it will be of about the 
same length as the lower one, and lie directly above it, or 
neatly so. Erase so as to leave nothing but the parallels 
and the oblique line crossing them. The oblique line is 
called a secant. How many angles does it form with the 
two parallels? The angles lying outside the parallels are 
called exterior angles. Point them out. How many are 
there? Designate the extremities of each of the three 
lines by numbers (or Jetters) ; also the intersections of the 
oblique line with the parallels. Name the exterior angles. 
Name the inferior angles; i.e, those lying inside the 
parallels. 

Any two angles lying on the same side of the secant, 
but not adjacent to each other, i. ¢., side by side, and one 
of which is exterior while the other is interior, are called 
opposite exterior and interior angles. Name a pair. 
How many pair in the figure? Compare with each other 
the two angles of each pair. (Prel. ex. XV.) 

Any two angles lying inside the parallels and on the 
same side of the secant, constitute a pair of interior 
angles on the same side. Name a pair. How many 
pair? What is the combined value of the angles consti- 
tuting each pair? (Prel. ex. XIV.) 

Any two angles lying within the parallels, but on differ- 
ent sides of the secant, and not adjacent to each other, 
i. @ , not side by side, constitute a pair of alternate in- 
terior angles. Name a pair. How many pair? Com- 
pare with each other the two angles constituting any such 
pair. Take any one angle and see how many others you 
can find which are equal to it. How many pair of angles 
which illustrate what is taught by Exercise I. Book I.? 
How many illustrations of what is taught by Exercise II. 
Book I.? What does this exercise teach? (Two recita- 
tions, or even more, may be necessary for adequate study 
of this figure.) 


Exercise LV. 
What angles of the figure (reproduced upon paper) are 
unequal? (Prel. ex. XV.) 
al Equal? What two added 


é - together make more than 
two right angles? (Prel. 
e ex. XIV.) What two added 


together make less than two 
right angles? How many 
illustrations of what Exer- 
cise I. Book I. teaches? Exercise If. Book I.? What 
is the difference between this figure and that of the pre- 
ceding exercise? What does this exercise teach ? 


Exercise V. 


’ Reproduce upon paper this triangle. With 1 as a 
center and with a radius of suitable length, describe an 
are between the sides of the p 


angle 213. With the same 
radius repeat the operation 
with the other two angles of , ies: : 


the triangle. Still using the te 
same radius, describe a circle, or continue one of the ares 
until a circumference is described baving the vertex of 
the angle as its center. Upon its circumference lay off 
the three ares previously described. How much of the 
circumference are the three arcs equal to? What is the 
combined value of the three angles of the triangle? Re- 
peat with other triangles. 

Through the point 2 pass a line parallel to 13, (Prel. 
ex. VI.) Designate the left-hand extremity of this par- 
allel 4, and its right-hand 5. What is the combined value 
of 42°, 123, and 325? (Ex. I. Book I.) Extend 
the line 13 a short distance each way; alse the 


‘line 23. Erase 12. Have you had such a figure 


before? Restore the line 12, and extend it a short dis- 
tance each way. Erase 23. Do you recognize the 
figure? Restore 23. Is there any other way to find 
the value of the angles of a triangle than that given in 
the first part of this exercise? (Some of the pupils may 
be able to give the ordinary demonstration. ) 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY J. E. CRANE, POTSDAM, N. Y. 


PLANS FOR TEACHING NOTE SINGING.—(L) 


In separating our subject, “The Teaching of Note 
Singing,” into its elements, we have already decided that 
the terms rhythm and mesody express most concisely the 
points to which we must first give our attention, and for 
reasons before stated, rhythm takes precedence over 
melody. 

Although the methods for teaching rhythm have never 
been a matter for any such controversy as has taken 
place over methods for teaching melody, there are at 
least three different plans in common use which de- 
serve consideration by the teacher of school music. 

The old-fashioned way of making the hand move down, 
up ; down, left, up ; down, left, right, up, is familiar to 
all. For convenience sake this plan, the hand signs 
accompanying the French time names, as sometimes used 
in the tonic sol-fa system ; and the motion of the child’s 
hand upon the desk, as now taught in many schools, will 
all be included under the name, hand movements. The 
French time names, and all modifications of them, will 
be considered as time names ; and all audible beating as 
by use of the metronome, pointer upon the floor, or pencil 
upon book, will come under the one head, metronome 
This will not include the swiaging metronome which 
makes no sound, and comes more properly under the name 
hand movements. 

Let us first consider what is included in the teaching of 
rhythm, to how many senses it appeals, and then we can 
more readily judge of the comparative merits of the 
above-named plans. 

Rhythm, according to Webster, is a division of time 
into short portions, by a regular succession of movements, 
impulses, sounds, ete. The rhythm of music is, of course, 
a regular succession of sounds, and reaches us through 
the sense of hearing. I hear the shythm of a song, I 
neither see, feel, taste, nor smell it, and so, according to 
all best known principles of teaching, I must present it to 
the child through his ear. When he once comprehends 
this rhythm, when ithas become his own, he may show 
me his knowlege of it, by movements of his head, hand, 
foot, or body; by spoken rhythmical sounds, or by 
rhythmical singing ; but he cannot do any of these things 
until the rhythm exists in his mind. 

Now what is my final aim in teaching the rhythm of 
music? Not to teach rhythmical movement, nor rhyth- 
mical speech, but rhythmical singing. 

The steps in this piece of work arrange thentselves 
something in this wise: First, a notion of rhythm is 
awakened in the mind of the child through hearing music. 
While singing his rote songs their rhythm interests him, 
and as he sings, his sense of rhythm grows. Then 
comes the task of interpreting the symbols of rhythm. 
There must, of course, first be known, the most ele- 
mentary knowledge including only the relative length 
of a few notes and rests. This he easily learns, and then 
follows the work of combining his sense of rhythm with 
his knowlege of these symbols. In other words, he must 
interpret the notes not only into vocal sounds, but their 
form and arrangement must be translated into a regular 


tones. Take for example,— 
Suppose this to be the first 
exercise a child has been asked to read rhythmically. 
His personal knowledge must tell him that each note in 
the first measure takes one beat, the note in the second 
measure two beats. He must also possess the ability to 
sing tones in rhythmical order. What then is new to 
him? Merely the application of his knowledge to the 
new arrangement of the notes. 

A given time is decided upon by the teacher and indi- 
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cated to the pupils, either by counting or beating. Now 
shall we ask the child to interpret these notes into hand 
movements, or time names, as he must do if he uses 
either? Why not ask him to sing the exercise? [, it 
any more difficult to sing it at once, than to read it by 
the time names or wake the proper motions of the hand ? 
Do not hand movements ard time names require ex- 
tra labor for their own accomplishment, which, jf 
directed to the end desired, would bring better results in 
less time ? 

But, I am asked, there must be some means for mark- 
ing the rhythm, and if the child does not move his hand, 
how shall he keep the time ? The teacher shall mark the 
rhythm with regularly accented ticks of the pointer or 
pencil, and when the impression made by these sounds 
combines itself in the child’s mind with the impression 
made by the notes through his eye, he will translate the 
exercise directly into rhythmical song. This does not 
require him to see the notes in the book, and at the same 
time watch rhythmical movemegt in another place, as he 
must do if the teacher beats without sound, or uses a 
swinging metronome ; but he is gaining through his eye 
one piece of knowledge, and through his ear its necessary 
accompaniment. The sound reaching his ear through no 
effort of his own, his attention is not distracted from the 
notes as is must be when he raises his eyes to see the 


rbythm. 
[To be concluded.] 


THE HOUSE W& LIVE IN. 


BY MARY L. SAWYER, BOXFORD, MASS. 


Crystal Formations. 


Winter is a bad season for mineral study you think. 
The ground is covered with snow and all rocks are hid- 
den. Suppose we experimeut a little and see what ve 
can find out about crystajlization. Winter is our best 
time. 


Look out of [the window this frosty morning. O, 
you can't look through! The pane is covered with deli- 
cate tracery that Jack Frost has drawn. These lovely, 
feathery lines are made of tiny crystals, placed one after 
another all over the glass. Open the window or go out 
of doors and catch some of the snowflakes as they come 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


sailing down. See, they are perfect little six-pointed 
stars,—Figs. 1, 2,3. People sit up all night to watch 
for “star showers,” but here is a shower of most ex- 
quisite stars that very few take the trouble to study at all. 

Water is a mineral just as mach as quartz is, and 
these snowflakes are the water crystals. Another and 
a most delightful way to study water crystals is to visit 
some little brook or pond, break the mass of crystals we 
call ice and look at the treasures underneath. Ask your 
teacher to read very carefully Lowell’s poem, “Sir 
Launfal,” and then to show you how 

‘* Every image that mirrored lay, 

_ In depths serene through the summer day, 
Has been mimicked in fairy masoury 
By the elfin builders of the frost.” 

As you break off the curious shaper, or look down the 
bank under the ice cover, try to find the “ silvery mosses,” 
the “ice fern leaf,” the “frost leaved forest-erypt,” and 
all the other “summer delights” the brook has hidden 
safely away. 

There are crystals everywhere, you see. Water cannot 
become solid without crystallizing any more than iron or 
gold car. We will see if this is true of other substances. 
Take a tumbler half full of hot water, and dissolve in it 
as much salt as the water will absorb. Try the same 
thing with alum, and again with sugar, and study the 
forms it finally crystallizes into. 

Look at a broken piece of cast iron, of marble, and of 
granite. They are all made of crystal grains. The 
iron was melted in the furnace, and crystallized as it 
cooled or hardened. The granite crystallized in much 
the same way, but it was heated in the great earth fur- 


nace before man came into the world. 
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We have here three ways in which crystals are 
formed. The iron had been melted in fire,—that is, it 
was in a state of fusion ; the snowflakes were formed 
from vapor, and the salt crystallized from a solution. 
None of these are tingle crystals but a collection of 
many. 

But every single perfect crystal has itsown form, which 
distinguishes it from every other just as distinctly as this 
oak leaf (Fig. 4) is 
distinguished from 
the maple leaf (Fig. 
5). This does not 
mean that a mineral 
always crystallizes 
into the same shape. 
You can hardly find 
two maple leaves 

me. ¢ Fig. 5. exactly alike, but 
you will n<t mistake any of them for an oak leaf. 

Here are two crystals of iron pyrites (Figs. 6 and 7). 
They would represent crystals of salt equally well, or 
crystals of lead ore, for all these are in the same system ; 
that is, their crystals take the same forms. These 
two figures look very unlike, but let us experiment 
again. Take a piece of raw potato, or any other sub- 
stance that will cut easily, and make a cube like Fig. 6. 
From the top to the bottom, or from any face to the op- 
posite one, the distance is the same. Pierce the cube in 
these three directions with strong needles of equal lergth, 


Fig. 6. Fig, 7. Fig. 8. 


and measure for yourself. Now, very carefully, cut 
equal, even slices from the eight angles of your cube. It 
will then look like this (Fig. 8). Cut larger slices from 
the same places, and you will have Fig.9. One more 
slicing will give you Fig. 7, and though its shape seems 
so unlike the cube, its three measurements are exactly the 
same, as you can tell by the needles which now connect 
the six points or angles of your new figure. You have 
changed the sbape; you have not changed the crystal 
from one system to another any more than you would 
change the maple leaf to an oak leaf by drawing another 
maple leaf very unlike the first one. 

But if you cut off a side of your cube so that it looks 
like Fig. 10, a crystal of tin ore, or like Fig. 11, a kind 
of copper, you have changed your system, because you 
have changed your measurements. Pierce these figures 
with your three needles just as you did the cube, and you 
will see how greatly they differ from it and from each 
other. 

So many of the earth’s rocks are crystalline that we 
may safely say the house we live ir bas crystal founda- 
tions. You have seen how carefully builders measure for 


| 4 


Fig. 9, Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
the foundations of a house How much more carefully 
have the foundations of our house been laid, since every 
tiny crystal in all the earth iv made by exact measure, 
each after its own patterv, whose proportions never vary. 


SPELLING MATCHES. 


BY GEORGIA THATCHER, CALIFORNIA. 


I have a method of conducting a spelling match from 
which I think the children derive benefit as well as 
pleasure. The following is an account of a recent lesson. 

The sides were chosen, and the words pronounced. I 
kept in separate lists all the words missed on both sides, 
and at the close of the lesson put them on the blackboard 
in columns, thus: 


Latest News rrom THE WAR. 
In a battle fought Oct. 17, between the forces of Cap- 


tain Herbert and Captain Bertha, Captain Herbert lost 
eight men, whose names are as follows : 


earldom sturgeon 

courtesy murky 

burgess purchase 

thirteen myrtle 
Captain Bertha lost two men : 

journal curfew 


A burglar was shot by both sides. (The word burglar 
was missed by both sides.) 

The children copied these words, and studied them for 
the next day’s lesson, and our spelling match conducted 
in this way was not “a useless waste of time.” 

Those who try this plan, will be surprised to see 
how much better the children like it than the old ways ; 
and how eager they are to see the “ Latest News from 
the War.” Sometimes the words misspelled are such 
that they can be used in making the report. Do not 
always have “Latest News from the War,’ but some- 
times write a little story. The children are always de- 
lighted when they can help make the story. If the words 
are not too difficult, each pupil writes a report or story. 

Seeing how well this plan has worked, I am not ready 
to be one of the teachers who oppose spelling matches. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Wil) 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


89. What is the demand for rural school teachers in 
New England? What salaries are paid ? 
The demand is good for men in winter terms and for 
women every term. The pay for men is from $40 to 
$60 a month, for women from $25 to $40. 


90. What can I do to help a boy seven years of age to 
overcome stuttering? He does not seem to want to talk 
fast, and is very bashful. A. K. F., Ches/nut Level. 

Such a case requires the treatment of an expert. The 
public school ought not to be depended upon to correct 
the habit. There is special treatment for such cases and 
he should have it. It is said that concert work will help 
him, but I never tried it. If any reader of the JournAL 
can help such a teacher, we will be pleased to print the 
directions. 


91. How do Harvard and Yale compare with Oxford 
and Cambridge, in respect to literary work, and literary 
men among the graduates. A. C. 

The English universities would smile at the question, 
but Harvard and Yale are fast being recognized by all 
countries as literary centers. The conditions are so dif- 
ferent that any comparison is unsatisfactory. 


92. What is the best method of giving examples and 

correcting inaccurate work in the elementary rules ? 
C. A., Ontario. 

There must be variety for the best «effect. A good way 
is to give short examples to the class as a whole by rapid 
dictation. Give not less than ten nor more than twenty. 
The answers should be written by themselves upon a 
slip of paper, or in the corner of the slate. These should 
be exchanged, and one pupil called to read one answer ; 
if correct the teacher says so, and all are marked ; if in- 
correct another is called and another until the correct 
answer is given. This is good practice for all and enables 
you to determine which pupils need special teaching. 


93. What twelve books would you recommend me, a 

third class teacher, to read during the coming year ? 
A. K. F., Lancaster County. 

It will depend entirely upon what you wish to read for. 
“ The Evolution of Dodd” is a first-class book for you. 
Rousseau’s “ Emile,” the D.C. Heath & Co. (Boston) 
edition, is not helpful by way of telling what to do, but it 
prepares you to think for yourself, to observe the pupils, 
and work out your own solution in any emergency. 
Howland’s “ Practical Suggestions for Teaching” (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York) is the best single work on 
teaching that has appeared in many months. It is help- 


ful and inspiring. Gen. yv J. Morgan’s “ Pedagogy ” 


— 


(Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston), is a book that will ben- 
efit you always. E. E. White's “ Pedagogy’ (American 
Book Co., New York City) is clear, helpful, encouraging. 
If you dare attempt a psychology, try Payne's transla- 
tion of Compayré (Lee & Shepard, Boston). By the 
time you have read these, write again. 


94. How can I teach children to pause at the various 
places, especially at the interrogation points, where they 
should have the rising injlection ? W. I. M. 

Have each scholar read a portion of the lesson,—i. ¢., 
whenever there is any pause required or change of inflee- 
tion, let the next child take it up and go on. For illus- 
tration : 

“ Why does not every one | who can afford it | have a 
geranium in his window, | or some other flower? | It is 
very cheap ; | its cheapness is next to nothing | if you 
raise it from seed | or from a slip. 

Eight children will read this shoit paragraph, and the 
only thought of each will be, or should be, to leave the 
inflection just right for the next. A little practice upon 
carefully selected paragraphs will greatly aid a class. 
If only one child is troubled, let him read every other time, 
while the class alternates in reading with him. This 
will give him much practice. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘“ Threads and Thrams,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


77. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My whole is composed of 64 letters, and is a quotation from 
Jobn Ruskin. 

My 8, 23, 16, 54, 10, 15 is pure. 

My 2, 6, 59, 45, 56, 35, 38 is to draw out. 

My 18, 36, 14, 20, 32, 60, 41, 46 is a street in Boston, 

My 58, 63, 35, 39, 50, 14, 21, 25, am improper name for a 
German. 

My 62, 4, 12, 1, 24, 31 3 is @ peninsula, 

My 5, 30, 6, 51, 32, 3, 31, 12 is a name sometimes applied to 
districts rich in gold. 

My 37, 49, 53, 45, 28 is a kind of wood. 

My 22, 20, 34, 43, 9, 14, 51, 13 is the bark of a tree, 

My 40, 44, 52, 18. 47, 17, 26 is the capital of a state. 

My 55, 59, 57, 13, 61, 64 is something found in the Hoosic 
Mountains. 

My 11, 19, is a pronoun. 

My 33, 48, 42 is a character in Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

My 27, 7, 58 belongs to a ruminant, G,. A. GreGory. 


78 DECAPITATION, 

My home is the sun, and thro’ realme of air 
To visit the earth do I come, 

And all that is bright and beautiful there 
Bids me a hearty welcome. 

Behead me, and fruits and grain I destroy, 
Tho’ without me you scarcely could live ; 

Behead me once more, and [ am near by, 


Again, and a solace to many am I. FRA, 


79. TRANSPOSITIONS, 

Transpose a tablet for writing upon, and make most insignificant ; 
again, and make not new; again, and make narratives; again, and 
make to withdraw without notice. Transpose learned and make 
much esteemed ; again, and make a predatory incursion ; again, and 
make todefy. Transpose masculine and make hobbling ; again, and 
make a repast; again, and make a string to leadadog. 5: D. 


80. METAGRAM. 

Whole, I am an animal of the genus Lepus ; change my head, 
and I become to travel, destitute, lively (obs.), coarse wool growing 
on the legs of sheep, to cut off, a staff of justice (obs.), watchfal- 
ness, not frequent, the nostril (obs.), a small fish, a plant of the 
vetch kind, article of merchandise. 

(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR DEC, 4. 
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63. Sheathe, sheatb, heath, heat, eat, at, a. 
64. Deified, solos, poop, deed, Anna, tenet, civic, minim, ewe. 
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PRIZE. 


We offer a volume of poems for the best set of five original pust- 
ales sent in by Jan. 1, 1801. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC. 25, 1890. 


A Merry Caristmas and a Happy New Year! 


CHILDREN should be better everywhere and every way 
because of your teaching. 


THE census officials are to issue at once a Bulletin on 
Education covering the public school statistics. 


Tue teachers of Philadelphia are manifesting their re- 
gret at Superintendent MacAlister’s resignation in a very 
substantial way. 


Tue Directors of the American Institute of Instruction 
meet at the School Committee rooms, Boston, Jan. 3, at 
11 o’clock, to arrange for the July meeting. 


THE annual report of Supt. W. B. Powell of Washing- 
ton, D. C, is a document of unusual interest. It is one 
that every educator should secure. 


INDIANA educators have the courage of their convic- 
tions, and notwithstanding the episodes in Illinois and 
Wisconsin will make a vigorous fight for a compulsory 
edacation law. 


Wisconsin is not happy educationally even now ; com- 
pulsory vaccination is as objectionable as compulsory at- 
tendance. The great majority of obstructionists declared, 
Nov. 4, that the state should not protect itself against ig- 
norance, and now the citizens insist that they shall not 
be protected from the spread of small-pox. There will 
be an end to this nonsense some time. 


THE corporation counsel of Boston has rendered a de- 
cision that the following proposed legislation of the school 
board would “stand upon doubtful legal authority ” : 
“ After every nine years of service in the public schools, 
teachers may apply for leave of absence for one year on 


half pay. The salary of special substitutes (serving in 


place of teachers granted leave of absence on half pay) 
shall be one half of the salary of the teachers in whose 


places they are employed,” 


Tue Vermont Scuoot Law.—Superintendent Palmer 
of Vermont, who is a lawyer as well as a schoolman, has 
pointed out some weak spots in the new law. With a 
strange fatuity the legislature, though it elected him by a 
handsome majority, disregarded every one of his recom- 
mendations, but now that the members see what they have 
done they wish they had heeded his advice in some things 
at least. The law shortens the present school year three 
monthe, so that it ends on the last day of March, but no 
change was made in the method of dividing the school 
money or in the conditions on which a district can receive 
it. The result is a perfect muddle, one of the worst we 
have known. It was bad enough when it appeared as 
though the law was to do what its advocates desired, but it 
is much worse now that it does away with all the good 
features of the former law and fails to accomplish the very 
things aimed at by the later law makers. The twelve 
per cent. town tax and five per cent. state tax provided 
for the sole purpose of aiding the small districts threaten 
to be a burden to the small towns and a slight relief to 
the rich cities. 


AS A DISCIPLINARIAN. 


Discipline is a much abused word. There is a sickly 
sentimentalism at present which assumes that a teacher 
must win the love of the pupils; and children are given 
to understand that when at school they are to be reserved, 
to hold back, and challenge the teacher to win them if 
she can. The energy, intellect, patience, and fervency 
that are supposed to train the child to know, to think, to 
do, and to be, are exhausted in an effert “to win” the 
child. Respect is of more consequence than love in school. 
What love isto the home and devotion to the church, respect 
is to the school. There is a common element in the three. 
There must be somewhat of all in each,—respect, love, 
devotion. Discipline in the true sense is the commanding 
of respect through love and devotion. There were officers 
in the army whom all the boys loved because they were 
so true, manly, and gentle, but they would give their 
orders in this manner, ‘‘Gentlemen, please, shoulder 
arms.” They were loved as men, but not respected as 
officers. They demoralized their command. The boys 
never liked to see such a one in command. There was 
another style of man, who was severe, whom the boys did 
not like as a man, but whom they would always cheer 
when about to drill them. His commands were full of 


for primary and secondary education. Colleges which stand aloof 
from such a movement are not only cut of harmony with the educa. 
tional spirit of the age, but their course is strangely inconsistent 
with that tendency amongst men towards organization for mutual 
good which is so distinctive a feature of our present civiliz ition,” 
The meeting at Toronto will be, as it should be, a great 
success. Presidents Eliot of Harvard, Adams of Cornell, 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Hall of Clark, Raymond of 
Middletown, Rhodes of Bryn Mawr, Scovel of Wooster, 
Taylor of Vassar, Eaton of Marietta, Strong of Carleton, 
Stahr of Franklin and Marshall, Johnson of Geneva, 
Brooks of Tabor, Slocum of Colorado, and twenty other 
college presidents, have signified their determination to 
do all in their power to make the department a success, 


ATTENDANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Some criticisms have appeared in the daily press caleu- 
lated to give the impression that the school attendance in 
Massachusetts was decreasing, and various causes have 
been assigned. We are happy to announce that, accord- 
ing to the annual returns of the town school committees, 
made to the secretary of the state board of education, 
the number of persons in the state, between five and 
fifteen years of age, increased from 1880 to 1890 bya 
ratio per annum of 2.4 percent. The number of persons 
of all ages in the public schools of the state for the same 
period increased by a ratio per annum of 1.7 per cent. ; 
from 1885 to 1890 it increased by a ratio of 1.8 per cent. ; 
from 1889 to 1890, by 2.3 per cent. 

The increase for the last year was the largest for sev- 
eral years, it being 8,326, as against an average of 5,471 
per annum for ten years. ‘This increase has been sur- 
passed but few times in our school history. The number 
of children of all ages in all the public schools exceeds 
the number of school age by 1,376; one year ago it fell 
short of it by 4,619, which is a gain of 5,995. This 
shows that an increased proportion of the children attend 
the public schools. 

The high schools have increased in number during the 
year from 236 to 241. There is an increase of 1,178 in 
their membership. The average membership of all the 
public schools increased from 1880 to 1890 by a ratio of 
1.6 per cent. The average attendance shows a ratio of 
increase per annum for the same period of 1.7 per cent. 
The ratio of attendance upon all the public schools for 
the past ten years has fallen a fraction below 90 per cent. ; 


business,—short, sharp, and clean cut, and he would accept|for the past five years it has just reached that number ; 


no movement that was not as full of energy and snap as 
his voice. Now, we have gone from the old-time “ toe- 
the-mark” discipline to the modern go-as-you-please and 
don’t-go-unless-you-please style of doing everything in 
school. Anarchy is only a step removed from lawlessness. 
The school wants the highest state of discipline that can 
be secured with affectionate respect through devotion to 
the best ends. 


THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 


The college section of the National Educational Associ- 
ation, which has come into special prominence of late, de- 
serves attention at the hands of university men. At St. 
Paul the attendance was large, and composed of repre- 
sentative men and women from the colleges and univer- 
sities of every section of the country. The papers were 
of unusual value, presenting the results of extensive expe- 
rience and investigation of recognized experts in college 
circles. The discussions which followed were “ lively, 
pointed, and highly suggestive.” The president of the 
department, J. J. Mills of Richmond, Ind., says: 


** The great influence which such annual national meetings may 
be made to exert in the promotion of college interests throughout 
the country is no longer a matter of doubt. Ina day when every 
other prominent department of education is being rapidly elevated 
and developed through the agency of state and national associations, 
college officers and professors cannot afford to be indifferent to the 
advantages which they and the institutions in which they labor 
might derive from organizations devoted specially to college inter- 
este. The time has passed for the spirit of conservatism and jeal- 
ousy of the proeperity of competing institations to stand as obstacles 
to cod peration among American colleges. Heretofore college fac- 


for the past year it was 90.24 per cent. 


QUINCY AND COOK COUNTY. 


We present this week the portrait of Col. Francis W. 
Parker, principal of the Cook County (Ill.) Normal School, 
and also an interior view of the school library. Colonel 
Parker is one of the leading characters in the educational 
life of the day. He is now fifty-thrée years of age, has 
taught school, or supervised school work, for thirty-six 
years, except the few years spent in the army and in the 
study of German schools. It is only within the past six- 
teen years that he has been an aggressive force. At 
Dayton, O., he established a normal school, and array ed 
himself squarely against the follies and weaknesses of the 
teaching of the times. On the strength of the reputation 
there made, he was called to Quincy, Mass., where he 
was heroic in the introduction of methods and the advo- 
cacy of principles which, however well taught in a few 
normal schools, were not courageously applied, and he 
developed many phases of school work practically his 
own. His criticisms of what was too often done in school, 
and his modification of school work, led to the national 
reputation of the “Quincy Methods.” He was for @ 
time one of the Boston supervisors, from which service he 
was early called to the principalship of the Cook County 
Normal School, where he still labors. He has worked 
under many disadvantages, but at last the school is in @ 
position to do credit to his purpose concerning it and his 
work with it. It is impossible to do more than refer to 
a single feature of the school; viz., the library. There 


ulties have exerted a leading influence in the educational work of 
the country. If they are to continne to hold their place in the 
ranks of general educational progress, they must cultivate a pro-, 
gressive spirit through associations similar to those which have 


proven 90 effective in promoting the advancement of institutions 


are some 7,000 volumes, carefully selected, but the dis- 
tinguishing feature is a collection of some 30,000 clipping? 
and 20,000 pictures, upon historical, biographical, geo 
graphical, and literary subjects, The collection of these 
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has been supervised by Mrs. Parker, who has been 
about five years in making it. The subjects are thor- 
oughly classified, so that they may be readily utilized in 
teaching. Out of his work has also grown a series of 
relief maps, ideal in their construction and beauty, the 
map of North America, 61 x 45 inches, being the most 
perfect thing of the kind we have ever seen. 

Bat Colonel Parker's fame will largely rest upon the 
inspiration he has been to many men and women who 
have attained eminence in the educational field. Teach- 
ers are to be judged largely by the greatness of those 
who have been associated with them as pupils or under 
teachers. Judged by that test, Colonel Parker at Quiney 
and Cook County must be given rank second to few men 
who have honored the profession in America. 


BOOK-A-MONTH COURSE. 


@nce a month comes pretty often to some who have 
entered upon the course,—too often for their pocket- 
books, and for the time they feel like giving to such 
solid reading. Do not feel that you must read every one 
of the books, nor that you must buy all of them. Most 
of those who began have read the first three books, though 
many found it slow work to read Payne’s Compayre's 
Psychology. Don’t try to do too mach solid reading this 


year. The faithfulness with which Howland's Practical the 17th instant. 


Hints for Teachers and Rousseau's Emile have been 
read is worth the year’s venture. 

Pestalozzi's Leonard and Gertrude, the D. C. Heath & Co. 
(Boston) edition, price* 75c., is our choice for the fifth book. 
This is light educational reading, and is at the same time 
one of the classics of the profession. A book of but 181 
pages, and a fascinating story at that, it will be read in a 
week by the busiest teacher. It is peculiarly a woman- 


“ men-pedagogues.” It is a great work. It will make 


you better; will lift you above the mere teacher ; will] on the top of Mount Etna, at the height of 13,000 feet, recently 
cause you to see the home life beyond the children; will| died at Catania, Sicily, aged 53. 


ennoble your thought and life. At the first reading you 
may think it merely a story, may not realize its educa- 
tional value, but that will grow upon yon for years, as it 
has grown upon the world for generations. 


QUESTIONS 


as well as Europe? 


2. The key-note of the book is, perhaps, the fact that quietly but eminently successful for some time under the generous 
provision of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, has attracted much attention 


of late, being warmly praised by the B ston press. 


Gertrude loved humanity through the child and worked 
for the world through the child. Write of your own 
tendency in this regard. 


4. Who typifies the “ hypocrite,” and is this true to life 
to-day ? 


now? 


6. typifies the “ayeny amt,” end is this true to cult positions in the country, bat he handles it with such consum- 
J mate skill that to him it is apparently one of the easiest superintend- 
9. Does your school tend to reduce hypocrisy, folly,| gncies. We have had occasion to know much of its complications 


gossip, sycophancy, scheming in the community? Can| the past two years, and our wonder at the combination of the su- 
perintendent's tact and courage grows with every new view of the 
Does . . man and his accomplishments. His latest move is to put a stop to 
16. — echool tend to make the judge more Jost the entrance of children under five, and of all children for the first 


the clergymen more sensible, and intriguing and weak time except at the beginning of September, January, and April. 


life now? 
you do more in this direction ? 


women better and stronger ?~ Can you do more ? 
11. What do you think of the bailiff? Of his wife? 


cleanliness, courtesy, and joy ? 


improved for the benefit of the community ? 
imitate. 
book that will be of greatest benefit to you. 


16 Give your estimate of Gertrude, 
17. Give your estimate of Leonard. 


99 genta, 


of a Chicago banker. 


ments with the Koch lymph. 


ae z ward all school reforms as though there had been no Bennett Law 
teacher’s book, though it is none the less charming to contest to agitate the social and political world. 


tition to the trustees and faculty protesting against the action taken 
at the last commencement creating a separate department for 
women, and asking its reconsideration. 


sor Hutchins as director. The telescope is being made in Eurupe. 
: : The building is to have a twenty-foot dome for the Wray Equa- 

1. The village of Bonnat typifies the world. In what) torial. There is to be a transit room, a library, computing rooms, 
respect does it apply to 1890 as well as 1780, to America| a Roland gratiog, and a Browning spectroscope. 


been at the head of the educational department of Harper Brothers, 
3 What effect would such a tendency have upon your |ighing the position from the superintendency of East Saginaw, 
estimate of the way to explain subtraction as compared | Mich. He is a graduate of the University of Michigan, and is 


with the development of habits of accuracy, earnestness, etc. { | evers-way qualified for this superintendency, which is one of the 
best in the country outside of the great cities. The salary is $2,500. 


° P ° ed th tion of director of physical training in the Bost 
5. Who typifies the “fool,” and is this true to life now? 
6. Who typifies the “gossip,” and is this true to life} experts in this science in the country. His life has been passed 

now ? largely in making himself eminent as a specialist. He is a gradu- 


A ifies the “miser,” and is this true to life| ate of Amberst and a physician in good and regular standing. He 
eg ‘yp : is a conservative enthusiast, thoroughly equipped for his work. 


an important meeting at the School Committee Rooms, Boston, 
12. How can the school of to-day aid home industry, |Jan. 3, 1891. at 11 a. m. The chief business will be the considera- 
tion of the time and place for the next annual meeting, Jaly, 1891, 
Does thi : : the month being fixed by long custom. Reports will be made by 
file suggest year committees on printing, on distribution of the past volumes of pro- 
school and your pereonal life as a teacher may be greatly ceedings, on the proposed Barnard Memorial, and on the Bicknell 
Fund. Other basiness of the institate, usually trausacted at the 
. Name characters whom you would like to| winter meeting, will be in order. At 1 p. m., the directors will 
dine at the Crawford House, Boston. The after-dinner debate will 
: . : | be upon the topic of a “ Paying and Permanent Active Membership 
15. Name five things that you have learned in this in the lostitate”’ Such a membership has been proposed, for the 
obvious advantages suggested in the term permanent. Comparison 
of opinions is invited, and some directors have promised brief 
speeches on the topic. Membership of this kind would not inter- 
— t or discontinue the policy of te membergbip at the sum- 
* Special price to Book-# Month Course” readerg. Regular price, policy of P 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


— It is proposed to hold a Pan-American Congress at 
Chicago during the progress of the Columbian Exposition. 

— United States Minister Hirsch, at Constantinople, 
has won high praise by securing the prompt release of an 
American citizen whom the Ottoman authorities had im- 
prisoned on the false charge of eonspiracy against the 
Armenian government. 

— Rich silver discoveries have been made in Wyo- 
ming,—a six-foot vein assaying $600 to the ton. 

— A movement is on foot looking to the annexation of 
Brooklyn to New York City. 

— There is an award of $3,000,000 in favor of the in- 
ventor of the sweat band used in hats, 

— Newfoundland is seriously agitating the question of 
annexation to the United States. ; 

— There are 140 regularly constituted religious sects 
in the United States. 

-- The Nicaraugua Canal is being built with a will. 

— Major Gen. Alfred H. Terry, U. S. A., prominent 
in the Civil and Indian wars, has died, at the age of 63. 

— The W. C. T. U. lost some $30,000 by the failure 


— John G. Whittier celebrated his 83d birthday on 


— Twelve patients have died suddenly from experi- 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Boston is to have six new schoolhouses the coming year. 
Newton, Mass , increases the salaries of the grammar masters. 
Superintendent Anderson of Milwaukee continues to push for- 


Signor Orazio Silvestri, the valeanologist, whose laboratory was 


Twenty women graduates of Colby University have signed a pe- 


Bowdoin is to have a new astronomical observatory, with Profes- 


The Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, which has been 


Joseph C. Jones, superintendent-clect of Newton, Mass, has 


De. Edward M. Hartwell of Johns Hopkins University, who has 


Supt. George J. Luckey of Pittsburg, has one of the most diffi- 


The directors of the American Institute of Instruction will hold 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A DIFFERENT QUESTION. 


She acted a little coquettish ; 
He thought that she did so too much ; 
She thought it an innocent pleasure ; 
He dida’t consider it such. 


“ Do you think, she said, smiling sweetly, 
** That you could for me flirt this fan ? ’’ 
Said he, ‘‘If you mean by the question, 
* Will you fau this flirt,’ that I can.” 


SHE WAS IN, 


“* Are the young ladies in?” asked a caller of the servant maid. 
** Faith they're all out but mese//, Mise,” was the reply. 


NOT SURPRISED. 
Kitty—“‘ Had you heard that Mr. Graham was drowned this 
morning. Alice ?’’ 
Alice (whose thoughts are eleewhere)—“‘ Is that so? Bat I’m 
not surprised ; he looked very pale yesterday.”’ 


ANYTHING FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. Newritch had been having plans drawn for a new residence. 
** If you don’t like this chimney here, Mr. Newritch, we can have 
it eliminated,’’ said the architect. 

** Well,’’ said Mr. Newritch, ‘‘ they look real han’some as they 
are, but if "liminatin’ ’em will make ’em han’somer, let’s have 
em ’liminated.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The belfries of all Christendom 
Now roli along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


— Rejoice! ’Tis the season of loving, 
he beautiful season of giving ; 
The wish every spirit is mov ng, 
To make brighter and richer our living 
With the love of the Christmas time. 


— The Rothschilds have opened another fres hospital io Frank- 
fort on-the-Main. 

— Bob Bardette has a bright yoang gon of sixteen who bids fair 
to make quite a humorist. 

— Gen. Robort E. Lee’s birthday, Jan. 19, is now a legal holi- 
day in Virginia. 

— Bismarck has refused to have the proof sheets of his life of 
William I. inspected by the Emperor. 

— Boughton, the artist and art writer has returned to New York 

after an absence of thirty years from this country. 

— The late Capt. John Ericsson claimed direct unbroken descent 
from Lief Ericsson. Of this fact the inventor was very proud. 

— George Bancroft can no longer attend to regular work. He 
is too feeble in body and mind to use his thoughts to advantage. 

— The late Mr. Fayerweather was a poor shoemaker till he 

reached his thirty-third year, when he obtained a position in a 

leather store at a fair salary. 

— The original manuscript of Mrs. Heman’s ‘‘ The Landing of 
the Pilgrims ”’ is in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth. This was presented 

to the library by James T. Fields. 

—- A catalogue of all the stars down to the ninth magnitude, be- 
tween the north pole and the equator, is nearing completion, The 

work was commenced twenty-three years ago. 

— On the neat, unadorned marble croes which has been placed 
over Wilkie Collins’ grave appear the words: ‘' Author of The 

Woman in White, and Other Works of Fiction.’’ 

— The chief of the Wyandotte tribe of Iadians is said to be 

worth $1,000,000. He goes by the name of Matthias Splitlog, is 

seventy years old, and can neither read nor write 

— Jadge Cedercrantz of Sweden, who was appointed Supreme 

Jadge of Samoa by the King of Sweden, under the recent treaty be- 

tween the United States, England, and Germany, is on his way to 
this country. 

— The nearest living relative of the poet Shakespeare is probably 

Thomas Hart, a resident of Australia, who is eighth in descent from 

Shakespeare’s sister Joan. There are said to be no direct descend - 

ants of Napoleon, Wellington, Washington, or Walter Scott. 

— Charles Dadley Warner, acconipanied by Mra. Warner, was a 

passenger on the French steamer, ‘Ls Champagne,” which was 

injared in a collision Dec. 7, s00n after leaving New York. Mr. 

Warner intends to spend the winter abroad. 

— Eagene Field in a London letter mentions an American girl 

who had traveled ex‘ensively in Europe, but frankly confessed that 

she liked no language except her own. ‘‘ As for French,’’ she de- 

clared, ‘I hate it, because I always have to think before I speak. ’ 

— The University of Virginia boasts a most unique student in 

the person of Dr. Montague R. Levsrson. He is an Englishman, 

a doctor of philosophy of the University of London, was for thirty- 
five years a practising lawyer in the California courts, and now at 
the age of sixty he is pursuing the study of medicine. 

—Formerly the postmistresses of France were practically debarred 
from marrying. By an old established rule, husbands of postmistres ee 
cou!d not engage in a number of trades or professions, on the theory 
that they would offer temptations to the husband to tamper with 
the mails. Now, however, the government bas abolished theee re- 
strictions to the choice of a husband with the exception of police 
officials. 

— A branch of science which has hitherto engaged the effor s of 
men only has been iavaded hy Miss M. A. Booth of Longmeadow, 
England. Miss Booth bas entered the Royal Microsc »pical Society, 
and is to edit the society’s paper, Tie Observer, The journal wil} 


be devoted to nataral history, science, and microscopy, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 


FLAG DAYS. 


Sapt. Aaron Gove of Denver issues the followiag directions for 
the display of the school flags of Denver and Arapahoe County, 
Col. : 

The board of education directs that the principals of the several 
schools cause the national flag to fly from the flag staffs from sun- 
rise to sunset on the opening and closing days of school in each 
term; on all national and state holidays, and on the following 


named days: 

February 12—Birthday of Lincoln. 

February 22—Birthday of Washington. 

April 9—Appomattox. 

April 19—Battle of Lexington. 

April 30—Inauguration of Washington and contract signed for 
the purchase of the Louisiana Territory. 

May 14—Founding of Jamestown. 

May 27—First telegraphic message. 

June 14—Adoption of the flag by Congress. 

June 17—Battle of Banker Hill. 

September 2—First trip of steamboat. 

September 3—Treaty of Paris. 

September 22—Emancipation Proclamation. 

October 12—Columbus discovered America. 

October 19 —Cornwallis’ surrender. 

December 22—Forefathers’ Day. 

Also on occasions of national importance such as may occur from 
time to tims, for which special instructions will be given. 

The principals will cause the pupils of the echools to receive ap- 
propriate instruction, relative to the historical anniversaries, to the 
end that patriotism may be inculcated as a part of the education of 
the children. This arrangement will cause the flag to be raised 
the current school year as follows: 

September 1—Labor Day. 

September 2—Opening of school and first trip of steamboat. 

September 3—Treaty of Paris. 

September 22—Emancipation Proclamation. 

October 12—Colambus discovered America. 

October 19—Cornwallis’ surrender. 

November 27—Thanksgiving Day. 

December 19—Closing day of fall term. 

December 22—Forefathers’ Day. 

December 25—Christmas. 

January 1—New Year’s Day. 

January 5—Opening day of winter term. 

February 12—Birthday of Linoolp. 

Febraoary 22—Birthday of Washington. 

March 27—Closing day of the winter term. 

April 6—Opening day of the spring term. 

April 9—Appomattox. 

April 17—Arbor Day. 

April 19—Battle of Lexington. 

April 30—Inanguration of Washington. 

May 14—Founding of Jamestown. 

May 27—First telegraphic message. 

May 30—Decoration Day. 

Jane 12—Closing day of school. 

June 14—Adoption of flag by Congress. 

Jane 17—Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Jaly 4—Independence Day. 

In addition to the above, each school named for an eminent 
American citizen, will display the flag on the birthday of the man 


for whom the school is named. 


WOMEN IN WASHINGTON. 


The Woman's Cycle gives the following paragraphs, noting the 
characteristics of women of rank in Washington : 


Mrs. Harrison, if allowed to follow her own inclinations, un- 
hampered by the doties of her position, would prefer s: cial meetings 
of women whose object was study, to the present manner in which 
her time is occupied. She is a member of the Woman’s Club of 
Indiavapolis, whose moving spirit is May Wright Sewall. Mrs 
Harrison is interested in the appointment of women upon the board 
of managers of the World’s Fair. 

Mrs, Senator Atlen of Walla Walla, Wash., is one of the rew 
people who is in accord with woman’s advancement in all directions. 
She is a sturdy-looking woman, with brownish hair and an exceed- 
ingly intelligent countenance. She is one of the snffrage workers 
of her state. 

Mrs. Blair is true to her convictions, and her convictions are 
true. She sympathizes with her husband in all his advanced edu- 
cational ideas, and is a leader among her delegation, —tall, com- 
manding, unaffected, yet self- possessed. 

Mrs. Chandler. of the same state, has the habit in pronunciation 
peculiar to New England people, that of leaving off the g and pat- 
ting on the r’s. Bright and entertaining, she declares that she is 
not a suffragist, but she is anxious to vote. 

Mrs. Dawes is likewise a typical New England woman and a 
thorough housekeeper; she says her energy is really divided 
between keeping Washington servants up to time and her social 
duties. She says it takes her several weeks, after settling in Wash- 
ington, before she can be sure of having the lamps filled before 
noon, such is the deliberate working method of the negro. Miss 
Dawes is a writer of magezine articles and the president of the 
Woman’s Pittsfield (Mass.) Club. 

Mrs. Senator Dolph is one of the few senatorial women who has 
voted. When she is in Oregon she takes advantage of the school 
franchise, which is all Oregon gives women. 

Mrs. Hawley is one of the noticeable figures in Washington soci- 
ety, because of her pure English ways. She is said to have warmed 
up, if not thoroughly converted, her husband to suffrage. Mrs. 

awley is interested in all woman advancement, as was shown by 
her taking a vocation to herself. 

Mrs. Senator Pettigrew believes in co-education and all things 
that assist woman in earning her bread. 

Mrs. Senator Sherman, whose whole life has been one of comfort, 
is becoming interested in woman and her work. 

Mrs. Vance is decidedly literary in her tastes. She is a member 
— Ladies’ Historical Society, which she often entertains with 

umor. 


prepared herself to be a teacher. She is exceedingly popular in 


her cet. 
Mrs. Burrows is prominent in the Isabella Association, and is 
She is naturally a 


one of the managers of the Garfield Hospital. 
financier, and if left to herself would not be a dependent woman. 

Mrs. LaFollette was educated at the college with her husband, 
and has continued her studies ever since. She is a lawyer, avd in 
partnership with her husband, and is his companion and helper. — 

Mrs. Pickler is perhaps the most earnestly interested woman in 
the congressioval ‘circle. She has entire charge of the suffrage 
work of the W. C. T. U. for South Dakota. She and her husband 
live in a quiet way in lodgings near the capitol. About her desk 
are great piles of documents to be sent out to her state, and the 
moment the room is cleared of men wanting postoffices, and the 
mending is done, she takes up her pen and addresses bundles until 
the baby either wakes up or becomes tired of amusing bimself. 

No woman in the Ohio delegation has more force of character 
than Mrs. Kennedy. Strong in feature, physique, and intellect, 
she is a worthy helpmeet and a constant companion of her husband. 
The General’s acquaintances are apt to whisper in your ear that 
she spurs ‘* Bob”’ ov, that she has the ambition ; possibly she has, 
but the fact that they say ‘‘spurs on’’ instead of declaring the 
General to be led on by an apron string, shows that sentiment has 
changed. It is no longer a disgrace to have a woman a man’s «qual 
in intellect and ambition, 


USE ONLY ONE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 


The three algebraic problems given in the JOURNAL, Nov. 13, 
1890, are evidently to be eolved by using only one unknown quantity. 
I. Let z years = the father’s age; then (50 — x) years = the 
son’s age, and 
x — (50 — x) =} [(x + 20) + [(50 — 2) + 20]. 
.*. c = 40, and (50 — x) = 10. 

II. Let z pounds = the weight of the tin in the mass, then 
(180 — x) pounds = the weight of the lead. Avcording to the 
conditions of the problem, 

+ (180 — x) = 21. 
 =I111, and (180 — xz) = 69. 

Ill. Let x represent the number of pounds of gold; then 
(106 — x) represents the number of pounds of silver, and 

tot + yo (106 — x) = 7. 
.*. 2 = 76, and (106 — x) = 30. 
F. P. Matz, Reading, Pa. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can you tell the price of a seat in the New York Stock 
Exchange ? 


— What is the significance of the expressicn ‘‘ not worth a con- 
tinental ? ”’ C. W. S. 


— To Lebanon’: Mormonism was so called by Owen Lovejoy, 
—the other of the twins being slavery. 


— Please tell me in what poem the following couplet may be 


found : 
“ Though we may snatch what we desire, 
We may not snatch it eagerly.”’ 


— To “‘ Harkness’’: ‘Schools and Masters of Painting,’’ by 
Radcliff (D. Appleton & Co., New York), will give you a deecrip- 
tion of the different schools of painting. WINTHROP. 


LAURA 


— Please give a solution of this problem: ‘‘ A man paid $180 
for 20 stoves. There were three sizes, one $19 each, another $7, 
the other $6. How many of each size did he buy ? F. M. C. 


— Trieste will find the lines quoted in Robert Browning’s poem, 
‘*Rabbi Ben Ezra.’’ The poem may be found in a book of selec. 
tions edited by Mr. Rolfe. E, W. G. 


— To “ W. T. H.’’: “ Of course every student needs a cyclope- 
dia as a constant companion.’’ 


dtudent | | 


** OF course’’ is an adverbial phrase and modifies ‘‘ needs.’’ 
** is here used in the sense of the preposition ‘‘for.”’ Some 
might prefer to use it as a conjanction, merely introductory. 
FORSTER, Somerville. 


— To ‘‘ Appleton’’: I quote from a scientific statement: ‘‘ The 
heights of mountains are now measured by two method+,—trigo- 
nometry and the barometer. The latter method, of late years, has 
supplanted the former, except where the mountains are inaccessible. 
Barometrical measurement was discovered by Pascal in his exper- 
iments. He found that the height of mercury in the tube varied 
at different heights above the level of the sea, because of the differ- 
ence in the pressure of the atmosphere. He judged from this that 
the indication might be ased to ascertain the heights of different 
elevations. The perfection now obtained in the construction of 
barometers, and skill applied to their use in observations, renders 
it possible to have elevations calculated with the greatest accuracy.”’ 

C. M. J., Pittsfield, Mass. 


— I find it difficult to remember which of our states are states 
and which territories, and my ideas of western divisions generally 
are very vague, Can some querist help me out of my Cow ? 

Ss. 

Read “‘Our Remaining Territories” in The Chautauquan for 
December. In this article Mr. Cyrus C. Adams presents his in- 
formation in such a manner that it eannot fail to be remem- 


Miss Breckinridge believes in women supporting themselves, and 


bered.—[Ep, 
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All communications intended for 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. 
Reading, Pa. 


the ent of Mathe 
P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


By Reqaest.—‘' To the difference between the vol- 
ume of a frustam of a cone whose bases are B and 6 and altitude 
h, and the volume of a cylinder of the same altitude whose base is a 
section of the frustum parallel to its bases and equidistant from 
them.’’—Brooks’s Plage and Solid Geometry, p. 415, 

Solution by the Editor. 


Radii of bases of frustum are 


B b 
Volume of frusium is 
V=}A(B+5+ (1). 
Radias of base of cy inder is 4(R + 7). Volume of cylinder, 
therefore, is 
V’ = = B+ yd)? (2). 
Subtracting (2) from (1), 
V—V’ = B— 
which is the difference re quired. 


(E*) By Student,’ Hami/ton, O —A owes B $1500, due in 
12 years. He pays him $300 cash, and a pote at 6 months for the 
balance. What is the face of the note, allowing interest at 6% ? 


Solution by the Editor. 

Am’t of $300 for 1} yeare, at 6% = $333. Hence $1500 — $333 
= $1167, which is the balance of the debt due in 1} years. For 
this balance a note at six months is to be given; and, obviously, the 
face of this note must be the present worth of $1167, due in 1} yrs. 
at 6%, or $1080 5555+-. 


By Marcus,’’ Dubuque, Ia.—Solve 
Solution by the Editor. 
After eliminating y, ete., 
— 1027+ 144=0... (3°. 
Maltiplying (3) by z, ete., 
(x? — 5x)? — 2522 == ... (4). 
Adding (x? + 120x + 144) to each member of (4), ete., 
(x? — 5x)? — 24(2? — 5x) + 144 = x? — 4+ 144... 
Extracting the square root of (5), 
(x? — — 12 = 4(x —12)... (6). 
Reduciog (6), we have 
xz = 6, 2(1 + or 2(1 — 
= 4, 2(4 — or 2(4 + 
Note.—Still another solution of this problem can be made accord- 
ing to Henkle’s Method. 
After eliminating zx, ete , 
y® — 20y? + 100y — 144=0... (7). 
Multiplying (7) by y, ete, 
(y? — 10y)? = 144y... (8). 
Adding (36y? — 360y + 324) to each member of (8), ete. 
(y? —10y)? + 36(y? — 10y) + 324 = 36y? — 216y + 324... (9). 
Extracting the square root of (9), 
(y? — 10y) + 18 = +(6y — 18)... (10). 
Reducing (10), we have 
y = 4, 2(4 — or 2(4 + 
= 6, 2(1 + ¥7), or — ¥7). 


(5). 


(EXD) By Stadent,’’ Nashville, Tenn.—Had a house oc st 
10% less, the number of per cent. gain would have b en 15 more. 
Required the gain per cent, 

Solution by the Editor. 

If the original cost bs represented by C, the supposed cost be- 
comes ,;C. Represent the rate per cent. of gain by X ; then tho 
selling price becomes ;}5(100 4+ X )C, and the resultant rate per 
cent. of gain becomes 

+ X)C— 
196 26 10 of 100 per cent. = 49(10 + X ) per cent. 
According to the conditions of the problem, 
+ X)— K—15... (1). 
.". .V = 35, which is the rate per cent. of gain required. 
By Nellie Nelson, Chicago, Ill.—Solve 


(xX) 
y=7T... (1), and y?—3... (2). 

Solution by B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y., and the Editor. 

Assume — y = w, and + y =z; then xr=}(z+ w), aod 
y= — 
Also, ry = 
Now (1) may be written 

(x — y)[(x — y)? + 3zy] = 7, 
which is equivalent to 
w[w? + — w2)] = 7... (3) 
From (2), wz =3... (4). 
Eliminating z? from (3), by means of (4), 
wt — + 27 == 0... (5). 
This equation bas only two real and positive roote. Since the alg 
braic sum of the coefficients of the terms in (5) is zero, unity is one 
of these two real and positive roots; that is, 
(w — 1)(w* + w? w—27)—0... (6). 
Or w=1... (7), 
and (3 + 1) + 6(8w + 1) = 736... (8). 
Pat W = 3w + 1; then from (8), 
W*+ 6W= 736... (9). 

Solving () by Cardan’s Method and reverting to the value of w, 


we have w = 2.60241497 . . . (10). 
‘From (4), z=3... (11), 
or 


z= 115277541 (12). 
From (7) and (11) the integral valaes of + and y can be obtained, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printi: 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, pag little ted’ 
cation of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, give ihe measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


an admirable textbook for classes in the elementary study of our 
forms of government. The subject is first treated historically, and 
& condensed and accurate view is given of the growth of American 
institutions from the old Saxon, tun, hundred, and reeve. While 
the book is elementary, it is in no sense written down to its readerr, 
bat the whole tone of the work is sach as will inspire to a more thor- 
ough and deeper study of the subject. The writer aims to make 
it a help to the personal investigation by each student of the local 
government of his town, county, and state. It isa book fitted to 
be of great practical value to all teachers of the subject. 


Tae Lion Crry or Arrica. By Will Boyd Allen. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 352 pp., 9x6}. Price, $2.25. 

: The author of this book is too well knewn to need an iatrodac- 

tion here. Now that Stanley's adventures are in everyone’s mouth, 

all that treats of ‘‘ darkest Africa ”’ iseagerly sought. Mr. Allen's 


Bavesinete : His Lire anp Times. By William 
lark, Trinity College, Toronto. Chicago: A. C. 
} 352 pp. $1 50. 
vonarola is one of whom the world knows all! too li i 
recently no historian bas had the courage and 
out the story of his life and character, while what has been written 
of him has been deeply colored by the personal feelings of the 
writer. It has been the work of one of another hemisphere, after 
the lapee of four centuries, to prepare a popular, accurate account 
of the great monk, which does him justice, nizing alike his 
greatness and his weakness. The readers of Romola cannot fail to 
feel an interest in the man, of whom the heroine says, ‘‘ He had the 
greatness of a life spent in straggling against powerful wrong, and 
in trying to raise men to the highest deeds they are capable of.’’ It 
was not until 1835 that any attempt was made to understand the 
character of Savonarola from an historical basis of contemporary 
documents and writers. Since then, many others have worked on 
this most difficult subject, and have u many invaluable 
records. But Lutherans, Papists, and Dominicans have found 
ample opportunity in the gaps of the facts to advance their personal 
opinions. The work of Professor Clark is that of an admirer, but 
nevertheless of a philosopher and an historian. He has mastered 
all that bas been written on the ¢ brother, but he has read in the 
light of a previous mastery of  : i 


A Girr or Tonaues ACard Game. By Effie Emeline 
Young. German. 175 Cards. Orange, N. J.: Avery & Co. 
In this game, the author attempts to make the learning of the 

language more easy, by keeping always before the eyes of the stu- 

dent-plaver the form, pronunciation, and gender of the word. Each 
of the different parts of speech is represented by a color. Although 
the game appears complicated at a superficial view, the author 
hasatheory behind her work which makes it much simpler than 

ee ne at first. Many teachers of German will find this a 

great aid. 


Dororay’s Experience. By Adeline Trafton. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. 211 pp., 64x 5. Price, $1.24. 

We are glad to welcome Miss Trafton back to the literary fold 
after her long absence, though she could well afford te rest con- 
tented with the perennial laurels of His Inheritance and the ever- 
popular American Girl Abroad. Her latest book, which has ap- 
peared serially in the Christian Union, has neither the fiber nor the 
humor of her other works, yet for all that, is an exceedingly pretty 
and readable story, with an elevating moral tone. It is what might 
be termed a theological noveletie for young people. It gives what is 
undoubtedly a faithfal picture of a young girl whose character is 
eminently consistent with the spirit of real Christianity, but whose 
mind is disturbed by theological questions which she straggles to 
reconcile with her own ideas of the true Christian life. 

Mies ‘frafton’s style is fresh and spirited ; she isa close observer, 
and has a rich vein of real humor. She is not a prolific authoress, 
but one from whom something really great may be expected at any 
“oe Dorothy's Experience has one of the prettiest bindings of 

year. omens 


Tue Taree Burnp Mice Catenpar, 1891. By Mrs. 

B. W. Baker. Syracuse. N. Y.: Pablished by C. W. 

& Co. 12x10. Price 50 cents. 

This is a pictorial hit in the line of calendars, and is warranted 
to clear the cloudiest weather and banish the worst case of ‘‘ the 
blues.’’ It has a leaf forjeach month, with an amusing drawing and 
a line from the familiar jingle set to music, wherein the notes are 
big-eared, long-tailed mice. Their absurd musical antics will pro- 
voke many a smile on the face of him at whose desk hangs the cal- 
endar of The Three Blind Mice. 


Freepom TriumpHant. By Charles Carleton Coffin. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 498 pp., 9x7. 

This volume covers the fourth period of the Civil War, from 
1864 to its close. It includes the campaign in the Shenandoah 
Valley, the siege of Petersburg, the last stand of the Confederate 
army at Appomattox, the surrender of Lee, and the breaking up of 
the Rebellion. The closing chapters are devoted to the last great 
tragedy.—the assassination of Lincoln,—and the re-establishment 
of the Union. 

Mr. Coffin’s valuable works on the Civil War deserve the wide 
celebrity which they have attained. They are everywhere recog- 
nized as standard books on the subject, and as such should be ip 
every public and private library in the country. Written in the 
spirit of truest loyalty, his works are yet divested of all prejadice, 
and he is able to recognize the sincerity, bravery, and endurance of 
those who gave their lives for a mistaken cause. As a war-corre- 
spondent, present at many of the decisive battles, his descriptions 
are those of an eye witness, and therefore the more vivid and ac- 
curate. The illustrations, which are specially prepared for the 
book, are well executed and of great interest. 


Tue Calendar issued by the Pope Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturers of Columbia Cycles, Bicycles, Tricycles, and Type- 
writers, 77 Franklin street, Boston, is one of the most usefal, if not 
the most ornamental for the desk. It is in block form with day 
pages spaced for memoranda, and contains information relating to 
cycling and kindred subjects of interest to the general public. 


Two Horetess Cases is the first of a series of pict- 
ures of the schoolroom published by C. W. Bardeen & Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. It is an amusing scene of two mischievous boys discov- 
ered in the midst of a frolic by a stern pedagogue, whose face is 
a study of despair. 


writings of Savonarola and his 

contemporaries. From the first chapter, a stady of Italy in the fif- 

teenth century, to the last, where the people eagerly seize the rem- 

_ Bante of his burnt body to treasure them as wonder-working relics, 
this work is an inepiration and a lesson. 

The volame closes with this tribute from Padre Marchese: “ If 
he erred in the selection of the means which he adopted in order to 
attain his ends, he had not for his object an ambition for worldly 
power, or any less noble end, but only the elevation of that most 
degraded generation of the fourteenth century to the sublime per- 
fection of Christianity.’’ 


Pea Worrinaton. By Charles Reade. 276 pp., 74x 5. 

Price, $1.25. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. Bw Charles Reade. 264 pp., 7x 5. 

Price, $1 25. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

Charles Reade, like Charles Dickens, was not only a great novel- 
ist but a great moral reformer through his novels, and he will al- 
ways rank among the best and most enduring of modern English 
fictiovists. Twenty years ago Charles Reade held a central posi- 
tion among reading people. His books were eagerly read on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and he divided attention with Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Bulwer, at a time when novelists were compara- 
tively few. In imagination, dramatic instinct, and what might be 
termed muscular power of expression, he is a master, and occupies 
& unique position of his own, though in the overwhelming tide of 
modern fiction he is less widely read than formerly. 

The story of Peg Woffington, one of his earliest productions, was 
first published in 1852, and was founded on his drama called 
“ Masks and Faces.’’ It is dedicated to the memory of Margaret 
character, the author believed, was most unjustly 
aspersed. 

Christie Johnstone differs from the earlier story in being less 
dramatic and more descriptive, and is regarded] as a beautiful, 
bi cause an ideal talc. 

These two novels, which brought the writer but £30 apiece, 
paved the way for their splendid successors *‘ Never too Late to 
Mend”’ and ‘‘ The Cloister and The Hearth.’’ 

In reissuing Charles Reade’s works in a convenient size, with 
handsome binding and clear type, the publishers have conferred a 
favor, particularly upon the younger members of the reading public, 
who are unfamiliar with his writings. 


Seven Toousanp Worps Orren MIsPRONOUNCED. By 
W. H. P. Phyfe. New York and London: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. 500 pp., 7x5. Price, 75 cts. 

We could not spare our Phyfe one day from the table. It has 
become as necessary as the dictionary and gazetteer, and we are 
glad to endorse so serviceable an aid to correct pronunciation. The 
list of words is carefully selected and complete, and includes, with 
twenty-five hundred proper names, every word whose pronunciation 
- eould in any way be questioned. There are aleo a large number of 
French and German words and phrases which have been, through 
constant use, adopted into the language. Webster, Worcester, 
Stormonth, and Haldeman are the first authorities consulted, 
though the author has an occasional orthoepic bone to pick with 
each of them. 

Dr Phyfe’s books are notable not only for their emioent scholar- 
ship, but for a certain easy and friendly style, which makes his 
suggestions for the better way appear like a personal interest in the 
reader’s educational welfare. No cultivated person can afford to 
make mistakes in pronunciation; such mistakes, in the most pol- 
ished and elegant speaker, are at once noted to his detriment. 
There is a satisfaction in a knowledge of the best pronunciation 
which is akin to the pleasure resulting from skill in any other 
fine art. 

Had Hamlet’s book which was nothing bat ‘‘ words, words, 
words,” been Dr. Phyfe’s latest work, Polonius would never have 
doubted his sanity nor marveled at his interest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


by Harriet Prescott Spofford; price, $1.00, Boston: 
mane Sees of America; by Warren Holden. Philadelphia: J. 
BD tires Bind Mice Calendar for 1891; price. 50 cents. —- Two 
Hopeless Cases (Schoolroom picture); price, 25cents, Syracuse, N. 


Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
pa yas: 6 Cachet Rouge ; edited by Alcée Fortier. Boston: 

. C. Heat 

The Story of My House: by George H. Ellwanger. —- Tbrou 
Magic Glasses; by Arabella B. Buckley. NewYork: D. Appleton & Co. 

How to Remember; by John A Shedd; price, 25 cents, New York: 
Teacher’s Pub. Co 

French English and ~~ French Dictionary; by John Bellows; 
price, $1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

French Passages for Unseen Translation; selected and arranged by 
C. H. Parry, M.A ; price, 90 cents. London: Rivingtons. 


SrRoLLs By STARLIGHT AND SunsHine. By W. Hawmil- 


conquer this Holy Land from the bands of the infidele.’’ Such a 
crusader is Mr. Gibson in bis last beaatiful tribate to the woods and 


nest and many a woodland wonder. ‘ 

A hasty glance throuzh the pages is often all-sufficient in many 
of the illustrated gift books, but this is a volame of which one does 
not tire and whose exquisite pictures are a constant pleasure. The 
text is no mere literary padding to fill up the pages, but a choice 
and interesting series of essays. The illustrations, which are sim- 
ilar to those which so beautifully embellished Koe’s ‘‘ Natare’s Se- 
rial Story,’’ will receive universal commendation. 


Our Government. By Jesse Macy, A.M., Professor in 
lowa College. Boston: Ginn & Co. 206 pp. Price, 85 cente. 
The professors in the smaller Western colleges bave unequaled 

opportunities for studying the needs of their secondary schools, and 

they are doing excellent work for the improvement of these schools. 


cents——Longmans’ French Course; by T. H. Bertenshaw; price, 90c. 
tlomentary Geology; by Charles Bird; price, 80 cents Practi- 


York: Longmans Green 
from the Spanish by Mrs. F. J, A. Dorr; price, $1.00, New York: 
already stood the test of schoolroom use, Lovell & Go, 


Professor Macy of Iowa College presents in this volume, whith in a! 
lees attractive form has 


Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas; edited by Harold Arthur Perry; price, 30 


cal Piane and Solid Leg: ; by I. H. Morris; price, 80 cents. New 
The Strange Friend of Tito Gil; by Pedro A. De Alarcon; translated 


INDIANA AND OHIO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the school superintendents of 
Eastern Indiana and Western Ohio was held at Hamilton (O.) on 
Dec. 4 and 5. 

At the first session, the two enbjects for discussion were : 
‘* How Teach the Branches of Study so as to Keep Alive the Pupil’s 
Interest in Them After the School Days are Over”; “Our High 
School Course: Is it Overdrawn ?'’ More prominence was given 
the first subject. Part of those present were of the opinion that 
the function of the school work is to develop the mental power of 
the pupil so as to «quip him for the practical daties of life; others 
thought that in addition to this, the course ought to be broad enough 
to develop not only the mental power of the pupil, but a love for a 
general course of reading and an interest in those thinge which 
beautify life. It was thought that there was not enongh of this 
general reading done after the school work is over. 

The Friday evening session was held at the residence of Dr. 
Alston Ellis, on the Heights. J. P. Sharkey of Eaton, president 
of the Association, acted as the central figure of the ‘* round table.’’ 
He introduced the subjects and defined the limits of each talk, 
All discussions in the round table were wholly informal, and were 
replete with advice and information. The ‘' Launcelot”’ of the 
evening was Dr. Cox, who had a say in the many phases of every 


discussion. 
Work Out of School Hours, 


The first topic taken up was, ‘‘ What School Work is it Reason- 
able to Expect Teachers and Pupils to do Oatside of School Hours ?” 
Upon this there was a diversity of opinion, A certain amount of 
outside work was considered necessary for the successful teacher ; 
a teacher is often found who has not sufficiently prepared himself 
for his day’s work, and then there is a worry on the part of the 
teacher, that is more trying than the actual school work, to get 
through the day. Schoolroom drudgery has come to be a too com- 
mon thing for teachers; drudgery, such as correcting numerous 
test examination papers, and other minor details, that sap the life 
of the teacher and takes from him that energy which he ought to 
devote to his pupils. 

This topic gradually drifted around to the examination question. 
Some of the superintendents thought that two examinations a year 
were amply sofficient. This led to the question, ‘ Is Cramming 
for Examinations Conducive to Good Work ?’’ and it was thought 
that cramming for examinations never hurt the pupil’s intellect or 
lessened his knowledge. ‘The first four years of school work should 
be done in the schoolroom. After the fourth year, pupila can do 
work outside of school hours, from one hour to more, as he ad- 
vances; and when the high school is reached, such pupils can and 
should do, without physical injury, three hours of outside work. 


How to Conduct General Exercises. 


The next topic was ‘‘ General Exercises,—What shall they be, 
and how shall they be conducted ?”’ 

De. Bennett of Piqua is of the opinion that all general exercises 
should be under the direct supervision of the teacher. The reading 
of the Bible is a good exercise, and it could be attended by com- 
ment, if the comment or opinion was of a healthy moral toner. All 
around the table raised their hands signifying that the reading of 
the Bible in the schools was very generally observed. General ¢x- 
ercises of a literary nature once a week were thought a good thing 
to turn and broaden the minds of the scholar. It was found that 
bat few boards in the cities dictated in the matter of general exer- 
cises and left the whole matter to the taste and inclination of the 
teachers to have scriptural readings, prayer, or song, just 
as they chose. Bible reading in schools is a matter, however, that 
is largely influenced by local publie sentiment, and most superin- 
tendents very wis+ly defer to this public sentiment. 

Mr. Morgan, superintendent of the Cincinnati schools, said that 
Bible reading bas been abolished in Cincinnati by mandamus pro- 
ceedings since 1870. 

In regard to literary clubs in high schools, the concensus of opin- 
ion was that their presence was always attended with much good, 
no matter how they are conducted, or how limited or general the 
exerciser. Voluntary literary work as opposed to compulsory liter- 
ary work was touched upon, the adherents of the former claiming 
that such work created a distaste among scholars for any future or 
outside literary work. The mejority of opinion, was that liter- 
ary work which was compulsory brought the best resul's. 

At the completion of this topic the hostess served luncheon. 
Those present declared that the ‘‘ round table”’ talk this year dis- 
counted eeven times over, any thing of a similar nature that the 
Association has ever held. 

Those in attendance at the meeting were: State School Com- 
missioner Dr. John Hancock and Supts. J. A. Shawan of Columbus, 
A. B. Johnson of Avondale, C. W. Bennett of Piqua, A. W. Gam- 
ble of Camden, W. P. Cope of Hamilton, R. W. Mitchell of Alpha, 
Edward B. Cox of Xenia, George B. Bolenbaugh of New Rich- 
mond, T. Gillam Cramer of Greenville, E. C. Bennett of Franklin, 
J. Ridge of Waynesville, M. A. Yarnell of Sidney, B. B. Harlan 
of Middletown, W. H. Stewart of Oxford, Lou C, Walker of New 
Madison, J. P. Sharkey of Eaton, P. C. Zernar of Ansonia, A. E, 
Taylor of Springfield, N. H. Chaney of Washington Court House, 
John W. Short of Liberty, Isaac Roose of Cincinnati, J. M. 
Greenslade of Lima, J. M. Bunger of Union City, Alston Ellis of 
Hamilton, W. H. Morgan of Cincinnati, and C. L. Van Cleave of 
Troy. Groreia HoPuey. 


SOUTHEASTERN OHIO. 

An interesting and profitable session of the Southeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association was held at Pomeroy on Friday and Satarday, 
Nov. 28 and 29. Superintendent Bowers called the Association to 
order. Hon. Alban Davies delivered the address of welcome. 

Prof. John M. Davis, president of Rio Grande College, responded 
in a pleasant and appropriate manner. The seeds sown by good 
women and men, the press and religious societies are doing much 
to improve the world. Not the warrior, not the statesman, bat the 
teacher leads the way. 

Dr. Wm. Hover of Athens delivered his inaugural address on 
‘©The Model Teacher,’ and eaid if there is a man or woman to 
whom he would take off his hat, it is the scholar. 

Prof. A. E. Price of Logan read a paper, ‘‘ Why Shoald We 
Study Pedagogy ?’’ ‘Teachers should study the principles of their 
science. Be like a marksman,—always aim atsomehing. An im- 
portant question with the teacher is, What shall I teach? In most 
European countries the salaries of teachers are higher than in 
America, because they are required to make more preparation for 


the work. 


k 
Prof, John M. Davis said that while many become good teachers 


4 
— 
story ante dates Stanley. is heroes discover the mighty of | 
Ruwenzori. Every reader will admire the pathetic fidelity of the 
dwarf girl Lulua, the manly bravery of Hastings, the loyalty of 
Mbongo, the guide, and the firm determination of Scott. 
Many of the incidents are exciting enough to give a suspicion 
that they may have originated in the brain of the author, but he 
assures us that they were taken directly from his own life. Thus 
we have to admit that “‘ trath is stranger than fiction,” 
=" 
= 7 14 pp., 10 x8. 
ton Gibson. New York: Harper & Bros. If PP» | 
A wise nature-lover says that “ every walk is asort of crusade 
hed by some Peter the Hermit within us, to go forth and re- , 
| 
; 
fields. In starlight he has watcbed the evening primroses, = 
sleeping daisies, the drowsy asters, and the nodding poppies Am 
sunshine found the home of the brooding partridge, the bobolink’s | 
| | 
| 
| 
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without stadying pedagogy, they will become better ones by, 


making this a special stady, and that psychology and pedagogy are 
not such hard studies as they appear to be. . 

At the evening session, Prof. Chas. Bowersox of Otterbein Uni- 
versity delivered the annual address to the Association. Tae ulti- 
mate obj ct of the highest edacation is to produce a msn. Ina the 
highest sense, to be educated is to be a man. Perfection is the 
model bat imperfection is geverally the result. Equal importance 
should be attached to the education of the physical and mental 
powers. At no time in the history of the race has there been such 
a demand for cultured men and women as the present. If I were 
to enter college azain, I would decide at the threshold what profes- 
sion I would pursue, and edacate myself for that purpose. The 
Lord never endowed any man with faculties for pursuing more than 
one vocation successfully. The parfect manhood must combine 
physical and mental training with discipline. 

At the Saturday morniag session, after prayer by Pres. John M. 
Davis, the discussion of Professor Price's pyper was opened by S 1- 
porintendent Mohler of Gallipolis. ‘Teachers should know enough 
of psychology to be able to distinguish what teaching is beneficial 
from that which is detrimental. He was followed by Professor 
M»Kioney of Marietta, who ref-rred to the tendency of colleges and 
universities to cut down their curricalams and introdace more prac- 
tical work. 

Sapt. S P. Hamphrey of Middleport said: There have been 
maay imp-ovements in the indastrial world, but there is no patent 
method by which the mind can be more rapidly developed. We 
are becomiag a set of cranks on thesabjsct of psychology. I think 
progress has been mada, bat it comes through the discipline, work, 
and knowledge of the teacher. 

Prof. Thos. W. Karr of Gallipolis thought that the whole course 
of common school instractions would be ¢ The men who ad- 
vocate the study of psychology are right. 

Prof. R. E. Rayman of Logan said that science will never take 
the place of the common studies. The revolation will be in the 
introduction of literature and good reading, not that of science. 

Prof. F. F. Vale said that the teacher should not attempt to 


ll he k f hing, bat should d f his; 
| Decatur High School at the beginning of next term. Professor 


knowledge from books, and the experience of others. 

Mies Avna R, Barton of Logan read a paper on ‘‘ Mathods of 
Teaching History.’”’ Textbooks are fralty, but most of the blame 
rests with the teacher. Objacts of studying history are to stimala‘e 
the mind, to obtain information, and to help ia topical reading. 
Biography forms history. Teach in primary grades wha’ is most 
interesting, without regard to order. Always adhere to the study 
of biography. Spend a few moments at each recitation in review. 
Teach but few dates, and make them central. Read historical 
poems and fiction. 

The discussion was opened by Prof. J. M. Davis, who was fol- 
lowed by Miss Maxon of Gallipolis. 

Professor Rayman said that there are different views of what is 
practical, and that the papsr was eminently practical. 

Professor Woodworth added that the teaching of biography 
should be followed by skeleton history of dates and subjects, then 
the clothing of this skeleton. 

At the afternoon session a paper on ‘‘ Primary Reading”? was 
read by Miss Ida Fickell of Logan. First came the alphabst 
method, next the word method, which was originated in Germany, 
then the phonic method, by which — are expected to build 
words from sounds. Script letters should always be used. 

The following committees were appointed : Oa Resolutions -J. B. 
Mohler, J. F. Horton, J. D. Holcomb, Ida Maxwell, and Hanna 
Maxon. On Nominations—T. M. Vavie, C. S. Wheaton, T. E. 
McKinney, Emma Watt, and Harriet M. Sears. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President —R. E Rayman. 
Vice-Presidents—H. U. Maxon and M. Bowers. Secretary and 
Treasurer—Alice Shott. Executive Committee—N. J. Morrison, 
Kate Boyd, and T. S. Hogan. 

Miss Alice E. Shott acted as secretary daring the meeting. H. 
P, Skinner suggested the organization of a Central Meigs County 
Teachers’ Association. The entire me of Logan teachers was 
present. The next meeting will be held at Marietta, where the 
Association was organized in 1878. GeoreiA Hopuey. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dac. 29-31: New Jersey Association; Trenton. 

Dec. 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; Topeka. 

Dee. 29-31: North East Missouri Association ; Hannibal. 

Dec. 20-31: Indiana State Association; Indianapolis, 

Dec. 30-31: Towa Teachers’ Association. 

Dee. 30-31 : New York Associated Academic Principals; Syracuse. 


Dec. 30-31: North Dakota Educational Association; Fargo. 
Dee. 30-Jan. 1: S. E. Missouri Association; De Soto. 
Dee. 30-Jan. 2: Minnesota State Association; St. Paul. 
Jan. 1, 2, 3,90: Maine Pedagogical Society ; Waterville. 


ARKANSAS, 

Prof. Janius Jordan of Pine Blaff has a very interestiag school. 
He limits the number of pupils received that he may devote his 
personal attention to all. Tae people built aa excellent building, 
and are so warmly attached that they will not hear of his leaving, 
though strong inducements have been offered him. | 

The coming legislature will ba called upon to make more liberal 
appropriations, as it will ba almost impossible to retain some of the | 
best members of the faculty without greater remuneration. 

The Fe Smith schools have increased in enrollment nearly | 
twenty per cent. over that of last year, while the tardiness has been | 
reduced more than fifty per cent. Sapsrintendent Holloway is | 
bending every effort to place the schools on a broad basis, and to | 
that end urges his teachers to spare neither labor nor money in 
better equipping themselves for their work. He has in his office a | 
professional library, to which his teachers are invited, and from 
which professional works are taken to be read. There are also iu 
some of the buildings reading tables, on which are kept leading 
educational papers of the country, that all the teachers may have 
ready access ‘\ them. The training class, though small, is doing 
good work. 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peorta. 


Edwards goes to the Rockford High school as principal. 

The State Board of Education closed its lata session at the Nor- 
mal University, Dec. 10. Prof. Frank McMarray of Waukegan 
was elected to the vacancy ™:de by the resignation of Professor 
| DeGarmo. The resignations of Prof H. J. Barton and Miss Flora 
Pennell were accepted. Miss Rath Morris was promoted to the 
vacancy caused by Miss Pennell’s resignation. Professor Barton 
goes to take the chair of Latin in the University of Illinois. His 
place at the Normal University was not filled, but left to a com. 
mittee to fill. We learn that Miss Pennell is to be married about 
Christmas to Professor Parr of the Rice Collegiate Institute at 
Paxton. The Normal University has thus lost three most popular 
and valuable teachers. Action was taken by the board to secure 
the appropriation by the legislature of $25,000 for a training school 
building. It is much needed. 

News comes of the burning of the Farmington school building, 
one of the best in the state. The fire occurred during school time 
with about 400 pupils present. By the self-control of the principal 
and teachers, the pupils filed out in the usual way and none 
were injured. R V. De Graff is the principal, and this is his first 
year at Farmington. 

Mies Margaret C. Dougall, principal of the Mamerre School, 
Chicago, and for twenty-six years connected with the public schools 
of that city, died very suddenly. The principals called a special 
meeting and adopted appropriate resolutions and ordered them sent 
to the bereaved family. 

The Chicago Institute of Instruction discussed the history of edu- 
cation, and the High School Teachers’ Association the subject of 
drawing, at their November meetings. 

State Supt.-elect Henry Riab bas made a wise selection for dep- 
uty state superintendent,—Sapt. J ames Kirk of Pekio. Mr. Kirk’s 
resignation is a severe blow to that thriving city, at the present 
time especially. Their large and well-appointed high schoo! build- 
ing burned to the ground recently. Fortanately the fire occurred 
in the early morning. The school board of Pekin will find it diffi- 
cult to supply Mr. Kirk’s place for at least two reasons,—one of 
which is that there are some thirty applicants for the position. 

Supt. W. L. Steel of Galesburg has issued his annual report, 
which is well worth the reading. 

Mr. J. R Kasbeer is the new principal of the Aledo schools. 


KANSAS. 


The flag offered by the teachers of Franklin County to the county 
having the largest attendance at the Southeast Association was 
captured by Wyandotte. 

_ The Academy of Language and Literature had a profitable ses- 
sion in Topeka, Nov. 29 and 30. Mr. W. B. Woodward of Law- 
rence was chosea president for the next meeting, which will be 
held at Lawrence. 

At the recent election only 18 out of 16 cou ity superintendents 
were re€lected. Of the 106, 23 are women,—an honor to Kansas. 

Supt. J. M. Kendall of Leavenworth city schools has resigned 
and gone to his former home at Grand Rapids, Mich. At the 
meeting of the board, which accepted his resignation, Sapt. J. F. 
Klock, for many years at the head of the Emporia schools, was 
unanimously elected superiatendent, and has accepted. 

Miss Emma C. Farren and Miss Carrie Boughton, two of To- 
peka’s best teachers, have resigned and accepted positions else- 
where. Miss Farren has gone to Kansas City, Mo., and Miss 
Boughton goes as an assistant instractior in Baker University. 

The Thanksgiving meetings were reported as being well attended 
and enthusiastic. The following are the presidents elected and 
places for meeting next March: The Southeast Kansas has elected 
Supt. G_W. Martin of Barlington, president, aod will meet at Fi. 
Seott. The Central Kansas has elected Mr. S. Z. Sharp as presi- 
dent, and will meet at Hatchioson. The Southwestern Kansas 
elected Mr. D. S. Pence. The Southwest Kansas elected Mr. 
Baldwin, and will meet at Wichita. The Northwest Kansas will 
pon Belleville, where Mr. E. M. Brackett of Mankato will 
P 


MONTANA, 


Missoula County. —The County Commissioners ted f 
districts at their December session. Missoula 
fifty-two organized school districts. 


The rate of taxation for school purposes this year is four mills, 


Prof. C. H. McMahon, principal of the high school at Marinette, 
Wis., will succeed Prof. Walter A. Edwards as principal of the 


which wakes the amount to be apportioned to the schoola $32 452 - 


75. Six schoolhouses have been built in the past year. The one at 


Grantedale deserves special mention, being a 
two-story brick buil ling costing $3,000. 

A course of s'udy was prepared two years 
ago, and is being followed in the majority of 
the schools of the county. All that is needed 
to make it a complete success is the ecéi pera- 
tion of the trus‘ees and the support of a 
state law making its adoption compulsory. 

The Missoula City schools adopted a 
course .of study lest year. The foliowing 
_eachers are now mployed in the city schools 
Principal, J. M. Hamilto1; Associates, Miss 
Amelia Tutell, Mrs. S D. Leavett, Miss 
Mattie Witham, Miss Lutie Evans, Mrs. 
Fannie Woodward, Miss Ellen Wood, Mrv. 
Sae Anderson. The teachers are all experi. 
enced. and as a result the schools are doing 
excellent work. 

The following teachers from the East are 
teach ng their first schools in the county: J. 
G. ier Long. Ja0. O. Bowers, W. P. Hershey, 
and F. T. Fouob. 

The average salary paid per month in the 
towns is $75; ia the country, $46 

Besides her public schools Missoula city 
hws three private schools: The Sisters’ 
Schcol, Miss Sinclair's Academy, and J. M. 
Haskins’ Business College. 

It is not claimed that the Missoula County 
schools are all they should be, but it is be- 
lieved that the teachers are progressive and 
alive, and that the schools will show the 
effects of their work in the next few years. 

Butte City.—Total enro!lmant f »r October, 
2944. Average enrollment to teacher, 63 5. 
Average belonging to teach-r, 56.9. Aver- 
age daily attendance, 52.23. Enrollment in 
~~ high shool, 75.—Owing to the crowded con. 
dition of the school, the board authirzed the renting of several 
new rooms. — 

INDIANA. 

John W. Cravens, superintendent of Monroe County, having been 
elected to the position of clerk of the circuit court, has resigned, 
and Absalom Dowden has been chosen to fill the vacancy. 

Scientists from fifteen states spent a day recently ioepecting the 
work of Purdue University, and from all reports were much im- 
pressed with everything in connection with the institution. 

The Montgomery County Teachers’ Association held its annual 
meeting on Thanksgiving. 

The majority for Hervey D. Vories, Dsmocratic candidate for 
state superintendent, at the recent election was 20,814, about 300 
above the average of the remainder of the ticket. 

J. T. Merrill, for many years superintendent of the Lafayette 
schools, has accepted the same position at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

S. E. Harwood of Attica did not go to Crawfordsville after all, 
his board declining to release him. Professor Wellington of Mich- 
igan has been elected to the superintendency, 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, GRO, E. KN&PPER, Winona. 

We clip the following from the St. Paul Globe: ‘* The annual 
convention of the Minnesota Edacational Association will bs held 
in St. Panl, commencing Tue:day eveniog, Dec 30, aud closiog 
Thorsday, Jan. 1.’’ This is the only notices of this important meet- 
ing we have received up to Das. 5, 1890. 

An important teachers’ meeting of Dakota County was recently 
held at Farmington. The exercises were conducted by Supt. T. B. 
McKeloy and Prof. B.M. Lawrence. At this maeting a permanent 
organization was effected, and much good work was done. B. 
McKeloy of Lakeville was reappointed supsrintendent of Dakota 
County for the fall term of two years, beginning Jan. 1. Dakota 
County is one of the few counties where the superintendent of 
schools is appointed by the state department. 

The teachers of F .rmington recently organizsd a Chautauqua s Lit- 
erary Club. This is under the direction of Prof. B. M. Lawrence, 
and is doing a good work. . 

The trustees of Macalester College have prevailed upon Rav. D.. 
D, J. Burrell to accept the presidency of the institu'ion. This 
college is now in excellent condition, and its new president will 
fiod in his new field of labor an opportanity of displayiog his b:il- 
liant attainments. 

University Items.—Dr. Boardman, professor of medical jaris- 
pradence, resigned recently. Der. Millard was appointed to fill the 
vacancy.——The Pillsbary School at O vatona was recogniz3d as a 
school of the first class, and it was decided to admit graduates to 
the university courses upop its diplomas. ——Professor McMillan 
was appointed botanist of the geological department, ——Matric- 
ulates of the university will be admitted to the law school on pay- 
ment of a fee of ten dollars. ——The Board of Regents appropriated 
$14,900 to replace the buildings of the agricultural department, 
destroyed by fire. — 

NEW YORK, 


An institute was held at Silver Creek December 8-12, under the 
management of Commissioner E J Swift. Dr. Samuel H Albro 
acted as conductor, with Miss Eila L. Richardson as instructor in 
drawing. The assistants were D.. F. B, Palmer, Prof. W. M. 
Pierce, Pros. G. W. Garnee, Prof. J. J. Crandall, Me: Nellie 
Palmer, and Miss Emma V. Kirkland. The evening lectures were 
by Dr. Palmer, Dr. Albro, and Prof. A. M. Taylor. 

The sixth holiday conference of the Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of the State of New York will be held at Syracuse, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, December 30-31. It is importaut that every prin- 
cipal of our secondary schools, and every friend of education en- 
titled to memb srship be present, if possible. Balow will be foand 
a list of topics which will be discussed as far as time will permit. 
The discussions are ..aolly informal, and are conducted with the 
greatest freedom consistent with good order and propriety ; 

Proposed changes in regent’s examinations as indicated by the D>- 
cember edition of the “ f under Revision.” Books which have 
helped me as a teacher. Is an increase in the special topics in litera- 
ture desirable ? Is a new basis for the distribution of the literature 
fund desirable ? Methods of teaching English composition. Methods 
of teaching physics. Should all public schools in the University have 
the uniform name of academy or high school? Training classes in 
academies. Necessity of school statistics. Where and how can time 
be saved in the lower schools? The iy a functions and relations 

rs 


of the holiday conference and Unive convocation. Professional 
courtesy among teachers. 


Selected a 


Brief Declamations. 


nd edited by H. C. Davis and J. C. BRIDGMAN. 12mo, 370 


pp. Teachers’ price, 80 cts.; by mail, 87 cts. Until Fanuary 1, 1891, 


the publishers will send a sample copy, postpaid, to any teacher who remits 50 cents. 


Modernness is the distinctive characteristic of this collection. 


Most of the selections are examples of the best of current public 


speaking, with its marked departure in style from the oratory of the past; but admission has not been denied to a few old favorites of 


acknowledged merit as models for declamation. It is believed that 


exercise in speaking: (1) brevity, three minutes being the usual limit of time allowed for a 


no extract admitted lacks at least three prime requisites for a school 
piece; (2) suitability to declamation; and 


(3) careful gradation to the powers of pupils of different ages and stages of progress. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 


’ 2 vols. 8vo. Price 
James’ (Wm.) Psychology. 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris says: “I have never seen before a work 
that brings together so fully all of the labors, experimental and 
analytic, of the school of physiological psychologists. . . . As 
interesting as a novel. And I doubt not that the bok will be 
widely read by persons who have never made much study of Psy- 


chology hitherto, on account of the dryness of the expositions that 
have been accessible,” 3 


NEW YORK, 


| INTERIOR OF LIBRARY, Cook CouNTY NORMAL Scu 
if. 
i 
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WASHINGTON. 


The Washington State Teachers’ Association 
will bold ite third annual session at Spokane Falle, 
Dee. 31, 1890, and Jan. 1 and 2, 1891. Program : 


Wednesday.—The Old and New, by E. N. Liver. 
more, Sehome. History as an ar ent of an Educa. 
tion, by W. B. Turrer, superintendent Spokane 
ucation of the ses. 
Wea, Spokane Falls. , by Miss Kate B. 

vening.-- ress of Welcome, in behalf of teach- 
ers of Spokane Falls, by President of Board of Edu. 
cation. Address of Welcome, in behalf of the cit 
by Hon. J. J. Browne. aaaponse. by Supt. Frank y 
Barnard, Seattle. President’s Address, by Will M. 
Heiney, Tacoma. 


CONNECTICUT COUNCIL 
EDUCATION. 


The Connectiout Council of Education held its 
twenty-second semi-annual meeting ia New Haven, 


OF 


school at Madison, becomes teacher in the school 


at Hampton, Ve. 
Mr. Fred J. Allen, Bowdoin "90, is principal of 


the high school at Lebanon. 
NEW HAMPSHIRF. 


Supt. J. W. Patterson opened a three days’ 
county institute at Colebrook, Wednesday, Dec. 


which showed that the total receipts for last year 
were $55 15, while the total expenditures amounted 
to $20.18 more, leaving a deficit of that sum.. 


cord upon ‘‘ The Old and New.’’ 
J. H. Hatchins of Northwood has accepted the 
position as principal of the high school in Glaston- 


Thursday Morning.—Unconscious Influence, by| bury, Conn Upon motion of Principal Whitmore, a collection | 
Rey. J. 8. Bingham, A.M., Ellensburg. Discus it, 
led by J. G. Lawrence, Yakima. Cit benship. by St. Paul’s School, Concord, is to have a mew| Was and $10.10 


W. Hiddleson, Vancouver. Old Days at School —a 
poem by Mrs.C V.8. Rice Tecoma, Chalk Tal 
y W. N. Hull, Olympia Collegiate Institute. 
Afternoon year-old American, by W. 
8. Walker, Latah Military Academy. The Teacher’s 
Preparation, by John M. Heston, Seattle. Discus- 
sion, led by Supt. R. C. Kerr, Walla Walla. Results 
—Seen and Unseen, by O. A. Noble, ~ College. 
Evening —The German Universities and Public 
School System, by Dr. Wm. Ward, president Spokane 


College. 

Friday Morning — Conditions and Needs of Our 
Schools, by Hon. RK. B. Bryan, State Superintendent, 
Olympia. Discussion, led by W. W. Gilleit, Prin- 

: Readin rele xhibits, 
National Educational Association. 


The School Exhibit to be held in connection with 
the State Aesociation at Spokane Falls promises 
to be a brilliant success. It is under the charge of 
J. B. Walker and E. F. Elliott, the local commit- 
tee, who have sent circulars throughout the state 
asking for specimens of work which will give, in 
the least possible space, the fullest and most ac- 
curate work and ideas of the various schools. The 
exhibit is to comprise two lines: Teacher’s work, 
covering reports, catalogues, courses of study, ref- 
erence books, school publications, programs of 
local organizations, cabinets, models, maps, draw- 
plans of school buildings, and anything which 

display the conditions, methods, and results 
of education in the public and private schools of 
the state; and pupil’s work, ep every ex- 
ercise and performance susceptible of graphic rep- 
resentation, work in all grades of pen or pencil, 
showing kindergarten, drawing, writing, composi- 
tiov, examination, review, and all other work e 
by pupils. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Maine Ped- 
agogical Society will be held at Waterville, Jan. 
1, 2, and 3, 1891. Program: 


Thursday Evening. 

Address of Welcome; Kev. J. L. Seward. 

The Old-Time School, and the Work that it Did; 

on. J. W. Symonds, Portland. 

The School of To-day and the Work itis Doing; 
Prof. F. C. Robinson, Bowdoin College. 

What have we Lost that would have been Helpful 
to the Schoois if Retained? Dr. J. H. Hanson, prin 
be Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville. 

hat have we Retained or Added that the Schools 
would be Bet er Without ? A. F. Richardson, prin- 
cipal State Normal School, Castine. 

General discussion: Hon. O. G. Hall of Waterville, 
Ara Cusbian, Esq, of Auburn, Hon. H. M. Heath 


of Augusta. 
Friday Morning. 

What has the Puolic a Right to Demand of the 
Public Schools ? Dr. A. W. Small, president Colby 
University. 

To what Extent are the Public Schools Meeting 
these Demands? E. P. Sampson, prineipal Thornton 
Academy, Saco. 

Discussion: Levi Turner, Jr., superintendent of 
schools, Rockland, and E. H. Crosby, principal Deer 
ing High School, 

n the Library System of Study be Successfully 
Introduced into the Common Schools ? Dr. Thomas 
Hill, Portland. 

Discussion: Prof. L. G. Jordan, Bates College. 

Afternoon. 

Do the Pupils in the Public Schools fail to Remem- 
ber what ea | Learn, Assimilate what they Study, 
and Develop Intellectual Power, becanse: (a) Of an 
imperfect school system and defective courses of 
study ? George C. Purrington, principal State Nor- 
mal School, Farmington. \) Of faulty methods of 
instruction? Miss Fannie P. Hardy, superintend 
ent of schools, Brewer. 

Discussion: G. B. Files Lewiston High 
sepee. and M. H. Small, principal Norway High 

ool. 

How can the Teacher Grow in Efficiency ? J. H. 

Parsons, principal Augusta High School. 
Evening. 
How Can we 4 Athy our Common 


Lecture : 
almer, ex president 


Schools ? Mrs. Alice Freeman 
of Wellesley College. 
Saturday Morning. 

Why and How should the Essential Parts of the 
Work of Preceding Grades be Reviewed each year ? 
W. C. Crawford, superintendent schools, Waterville. 

Discussion: H. Nickerson, principal Saccar 
Ta) ool. 

and Feasibility of County Institutes; 
H. M. Estabrooke. State Normal Schoo!, Gorham. 

Discussion: Supt. G. A. Stuart, Lewiston. 

Town, County, and State Supervision; W. J. Cor- 
thell, principal State Normal School, Gorham. 

Discussion: N. A. Luce, state superintendent of 
schools; Prin. M. A. Whitney, Skowhegan schools. 


E. 8. Ellis of Boston, and a graduate of Will- 
at has been engaged to teach at Round 

ond. 

A. W. Crockett goes from the high school at 
Wells to become principal of the seminary at 
Northw N. H. 

Mr. J. W. Hatch, late principal of the high 


Pratt Institute, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Music Department. The second term for both 
day and evening classes for beginners and advanced 
students will commence Jan. 5, 1891, and embrace 
the following subjects: Vocal Culture, Sight Read- 
ing, Musical Se art of teaching music 

Sol Fa method. 
by the Tonic to 
Secretary. 


ormation. ication 
vores PRATT, 


100 SUNGS tor vent stamp. Sons 6 


k,|irom, three stories in height. The cost of the 


was thus raised. From the showing of the treas-| 
urer, fully one half of the members have neglected 
to pay their assessmenta 

G. P. Phenix of New Britain read an extended | 
report from the committee on science teaching in| 
grades below the high school. The report recom-, 
mended that the first step in teaching be to secure 
the personal interest of scholars in the subjects 
taught. Studies stimulating thought should be 
brought into prominence with the more mechanical 
studies, such ag reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Science ought to be given a large place in our 
schools, because of the universal interest in it, the 
ease with which material may be obtained, and the 
abundant opportunity for original observation, 
comparisor, and thought. The committee urged 
the wortblessness of teaching science as a body of 
laws or facts. In all departments, simple experi- 
ments and specimens should be studied, and not 
words. Only a little ecience should be given at 
any one lesson ; technical terms must be avoided ; 
scholars should be made to think with the teacher 
and then by themselves, under the guidance of 
the teacher. The committee recommended that 
portions of botany, zodlogy, physics, chemistry, and 
physiology be considered an essential part of pri- 
mary and grammar school work. In all of the 
subjects only the simplest illustrations should be 
used, and the more common material taken into | 
consideration. The committee took pains to in- 
quire into the science work in the state, and had 
ascertained that with few exceptions not more 
than twenty minutes a week are at present devoted 
to science in each of the schools where it was 
known that science was taught at al]. This shows 
that the value of all studies stands to the value of 
science as 49 tol. One of the greatest obstacles 
in the way of putting science into the lower echools 
is the want of preparation of the teachers. Until 
some way is devised for overcoming this, it is 
scarcely worth while to consider other difficulties. 
The committee recommended that a topical out- 
line be prepared for the use and help of teachers. 
In the outlines should be incorporated illustrations 
and hints for experiments. 

Messrs. Bangs, Holbrook, Carroll, Crosby, 
Whitmore, French, Fifield, Pitman and S. P. 
Williams took part in the discussion which fol- 
lowed. It was voted that the committee be con- 
tinued and requested to prepare a suitable and 
comprehensive outline for the use of teachers. 
After a few minutes’ recess, Principal F. E. 
Bangs read a very able and interesting paper on 
‘* History Teaching.’’ He advocated the use of 
textbooks rather than topics, but recommend d 
that books by different authors be consulted and 
the etudy not be confined to one textbook. 

Messrs. French, Lewis, Pitman, Crosby, S. P. 
Williams, O. Williams, and Carroll took part in 
the discussion of the paper. 

W. W. Porter of Bridgeport brought up the 
matter of the necessity of a uniform system of 
meaeurement for everything, and urged the council 
to take the initiative in presenting a petition to 
congress asking for the introduction and adoption 
all over this country of the metric system. At 
the request of the council, Mr. Porter will prepare 
a paper on this subject, to be read before the coun- 
cil at its meeting a year hence. 

Principal Whitmore of New Haven urged the 
matter of forming a state society of teachers for 
the purpose of pensioning those who had grown 
old and feeble in the service of education. He 
was not in favor of governmental pensions for 
teachers, but believed in ac Operative plan. 
The officers were elected as follows: President 


buildivg of brick, brownstone, terra cotta, and 


building will be $50,000. 


VERMONT. 
The winter term of Brigham Academy at 
Bakerefield, opens with 90 
State Supt. Edwin T. Palmer has a letter in a 
recent issue of the St. Albans Messenger, in which 
he calls attention to the fact that by the re quire- 
ments of the new law many of the country dis- 
tricts will be obliged to entirely change their 
school terms, if they are to legally have a right to 
any of the state money. As the case now stande, 
no school district will be entitled to any public 
money unless it supports a legal school for twenty- 
four weeks before the first day of April next. 
Many of the country districts only hold two terms, 
in fall and spring, the latter not closing until the 
last of Jaly. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Somerville School Board elected Fred W. 
Shattuck of Winchester principal of the L. V. 
Bell School at a special meeting held Dac. 19. 
Mr. Shattuck succeeds Herbert L. Morse who 
resigned to accept the principalship of Lyman 
School, East Boston. 

Holbrook lost its high school building by fire 
Dec. 11. Tho building cost $6,000 several years 
ago, and over $1,000 was spent during the past 
summer in the heating and ventilating apparatus. 

Annie M. Smith, a Wellesley graduate, and 
Lottie A. Jones of the Emerson College of Ora- 
tory, are the new instructors at Lawrence Acad- 
emy, Groton, this fall. 

Agent G. T. Fletcher, whose headquarters are 
among the bills of Western Massachusetts, is visit 
ing schools, holding teachers’ meetings, and speak- 
ing to the people evenings upon educational mat. 
tere. Twenty-five towns in the western 
counties have united for district supervision of 
schools. Much bas been accomplished by the plan. 

Prin. Wm. F. Bradbary of Cambridge and B. 
F. Morrison of Medford lead the discussion of the 
topic, ‘‘Marking Systems: To What Extent 
Should They Be Used, or Should They Be Used 
at All ?’’ at the meeting of the Middlesex County 
Schoolmastersa’ Club, at the Qaincy House, Boston, 
Dee. 13. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop of New Haven recently 
gave the Mount Holyoke students an admirable 
lecture on the cultivation of the memory, which 
was greatly enjoyed. On ‘Thankegiving evening, 
Miss Hooker entertained them with a finely illus- 
trated lecture on the Ober-Ammergau Passion 
Play, which she and her party of tourists attended 
in August. 

Salem.—The school board met Dev. 15. The 
executive committee reported that the attendance 
at school during the year fiom September, 1889, to 
July, 1890, had been as follows : Total enrollment 
4,111; average daily belonging, 3,561; average 
daily attendance, 3,154 in all the schools. The 
total enrollment in the grammarechools was 1,487 ; 
average daily belonginz, 1,348; average daily at- 
tendance, 1,239. In the primary schools the total 
enrollment was 2,323; daily belonging, 1,945; 
daily attendance, 1,656. ‘The per cent. of at- 
tendance was 89.——Miss Evelyn Smalely was 
elected an assistant in the high echool. ——The 
board adhered to its position in favor of a super- 
intendent, and the executive committee were re- 
quested to present a candidate at the next meeting. 
The Newton School Board, at its last meeting, 
raised the salaries of Principals Sawin, Warren, 


10. About thirty teachers were in attendance resided 
Dr. Cook of Concord lectured i 
Moral Cultare,” and Rev. Dr. Roberta uf’ Coat 


—H. D. Simonds, Hartford; Vice. President— 
George B. Hurd, New Haven; Secretary and 
Treasurer—F. E. Bangs, New Haven; Frecutive 
| Committee—Dwight Holbrook, Clinton; J. A. 
Groves, Hartford; J. F. Williams, Bristol; avd 
' John H. Peck, New Britaiv. 


Dec. 13. President J. H. Peck of New Britain’ These new members were elected : E. H. Forbes, 


superintendent of schools, Torrington; Eugene 
Boutop, superintendent of schools, Bridg: port; 
Virgil G. Curtis, superintendent of schools, New 
Haven; A. 0. Abbott, principal, New Haven; 
Marble, New Haven; Joseph H. Sperry, 
‘Minton. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR THE ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 


Tt relieves the depression therefrom, 


TEACHERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 29-31, 1500, 


Those who attend the Teachers’ Convention, at 
Springfield, Ill., Dec. 29, 30, and 31, will find the 
WABASH a short and direct route with thre 
daily traine, leaving Chicago at 8 25 A.M, 2.50 
P.M., and 9.00 Pp. M. Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Palace Sleeping Care on all night traine. 
Fare $6.35 for the round trip. Tiekets good to 
return up to and including Jan 3, 1891. 


A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR 
DURING CHRISTMAS WEEKTO 
THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 


The Penraylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged a delightful tour, under the escort of a 
Tourist Agent and Chaperon, to leave Boston via 
Fall River Line, Monday, Deo. 29, 1890, joining 
at Jersey City their special train of parlor cars, 
which will ran directly through. The low rate of 
$25, which covers a period of five days’ pleasure, 
includes aleo the waiiend fare, hotel accommoda- 
tions, and all necessary traveling expense. Tour- 
iats return to Boston, Saturday, January 3, 181, 
after a vacation of recreation and profit. 

A descriptive itinerary and information of a de- 
tailed or general character may be obtained by 
writing or calling on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, 

oston. 


THE SERIES OF WINTER TOURS TO 
FLORIDA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


Last year many people fied from the intoler- 
able humidity of the Northern climate to that of 
the South, where uniformity of temperature and 
bright sunlight together put a new phase on life. 
Thies winter the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
in pursvance of a policy inaugurated several years 
ago, and with many additional incidental improve- 
ments, has arranged a series of five tourer, to be run 
from New York to Jacksonville, as fo!lows: Jan- 
uary 20th, Feb 8d and 17ch, March 3d and 17th. 
Tourists will travel in Pallman Palace Cars in 
charge of a Tourist Agent and Chaperon, A 
limit must necessarily be made in order to allow 
each passenger a double berth, and this limit bas 
been made one hundred and fifty. 

The round-trip rate, including Poallman accom- 
modations and meals en route ia dining car attached 
to the train, is $50.00 from New York, $48.00 from 
Philadelpbia, Baltimore, and Washington. Tick- 
ets will be sold from all principal stations on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system to a connecting 
point with the special. For detailed information 
application should be made to Pennsylvania R. R. 
Office, 205 Washinzton St., Boston, Mae. 


— In considersng the wonders accomplished 
with printers’ ink, dae credit should be given to 
the Esterbrook Steel Pen with which the printers’ 
copy was written. 


and Spinney to $2,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
The Pawtucket School Committee has voted to 
furnish free textbooks for the lower grades of the 
public echools. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Brown School Kindergarten is doing very 
successful work among the little children, most of 
whom are of foreign parentage. The teachers in 
the schools are: Mies F. Page, principal; Miss N. 
M. Wells, first assistant; Mise L. Leained of New 
Britain, Miss M. Lee, Miss E. Atwood of New 
Britain, Miss W. Clark, Miss F. Keyes of Spring- 
field. Mrs. Charles Fuller, matron. 


Cc U R Biliousness 


Introductions and Engagements 


Siok Headache 


70 Dearborn Street, 


< 


to Teach are made through the 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


- OHICAGO. 


{NDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, NERVOUS DEBILITY and CON- 
SUMPTION. To prove this statement Iw 
send one bottle of my remedy FREE to eve 
reader of this paper who will send me th 
name and address. A trial costs you nothing. 
Write to-day, stating your disease. Address 
Prof, HART, 84 Warren Street, N. ¥ 


MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

f this institution is to make no promises 
oct Nebtales College tuition, clinics, sub-clinics, or an 
means for study and observation, that is not literally an 
righteously kept. The THIRTY-SBCOND ANNUAL COURSE 


Positions for Lady Teachers: 
R-gistrar for State Norma! School, graduate of 
thoroughiv familiar with schoo! work ; $1000 
ocution. ; $800 to $1000 
Rheto Ry it.; $600 and home 
toric, and Lit.; 
penta, pleasant locations $60. Assist in High 
Primary Schools (3)—two west of Miss ; 


Positions for Men: 
$900 to begin. 
ferred; $1500 to 
School; $1000. 
small college; $500. 

Many of the teachers fillio 
They are pleasant positions. 

on, 


E. Z. BAL 
address 


and home and wares 
Vocal Music in Penn'a College; must have taken cons 
(2), city in Penn’a and western Normal School; $800 and $1000. Higher English, 
French and German in H 
School; $550 Latin 
had bl erience 
: i ining or considerable exp . 
hove Ward Prin , South ; $1200. Princt 
Man and wife, to take ae of ape! 
; ble to preach every two weeks. $: 
; $800 house 2 Drawing Teaehers, city schools; $800. History, in 
the above itions have made other engagements through this 
ome will be hited in January, others in Mare Write f 
ving an account of your experience and qualifications. Address, 


OP LEOTURES will begin in September 15, 1891, and con- meaes 
Clinighe, address Z. BAILEY, M.D. $30 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


ollege as Wellesley, Vassar, Smith; must be 
"physical Culture and El- 
tory course; $500 and 
—Gram., 
igh School; $450. Prin. Boro’ Schools in 
—beginners; private school ia Oblio; 
(2); one for city, ore for Nor- 


1, 10 Schools in Penn’a; 
ptist or Methodist pre 
Natural Science in Normal 


Training Teachers 


Bureau. 


and April. or infor- 
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THK MAGAZINES. 


— The article of most general interest in the 
Political Science Quarterly, for December, is by 
Brander Matthews on ‘‘The Evolution of the Copy- 
right.’’ This is one of the most valuable contri- 


bations to the discussion of the subject of copyright 
which bas appeared in magazine. Mr. Matthews 
founds his argument on an historical basis, tracing 
the rise of public sentiment from the days of 
Herodotus and Horace, and especially from the 
first copyright, granted by the Senate of Venice to 
John of Spira, in 1469, for the exclusive right of 

ablishing for five years the Epistles of Cicero and 

liny. ‘wo interesting papers on men who have 
made a mark on American history and political 
science are ‘‘ Henry C. Carey, and His Social Sys- 
tem,’’ a most thorough study of the man, his 
character and his work, by Prof. Charles H. 
Levermore, and “ Hermano von Holst,”’ by Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard. The tsird of 
Prof. E. R. A. Seligman’s papers on the ‘*Taxation 
of Corporatious’’ deals with Double Taxation in 
its various relations. The remaining essay of the 
number is on ‘‘ The Economic Schools and the 
Teaching of Political Economy in France,’’ by 
Prof. Charles Gide. Tine Record of Political 
Events, from May 1 to November 1, is a most 
valuable feature of the Quarterly, and is conducted 
by William A. Dunning. Political Science Qar- 
terly. $3.00 per year. New York, Boston, and 
Chicago: Ginn & Company. 


— The Contemporary Review, for’ December, 
published in this country by the Leonard Scott 
Publication Co, New York, opens with a paper on 
Mr. Stanley and the Rear Column, in which the 


| soso who participated in the occurrences that 


writer questions what the verdict should be for 


have made the rear column so notorious. Francis 
Peck reviews Mr. Booth’s “In Darkest England,’”’ 
which he finds full of promise, but not altogether 
witbont objections. K. B. Haldine discusses 
** Some Economic Aspects of Woman’s Saffrage,”’ 
both past and fature. Frances Power Cobbe bas 
a characteristic essay on “ The Two Religions,’ 

under which term she includes the tendency of all 
religions, revealed and natural, towards good on 
the one hand and power on the other. Sir Freder- 
ick Pollock has a valuable paper on the “ Origins 
of the Common Law.’’ An interesting detailed 
study of Rassian political offences is depicted in a 
paper by Adolphe Smith, entitled ‘A Rassian 
Secret State Trial,” giving the details of the 
crimes and trial of Lopatine and his associates. 
Joha Rae contribates a study in ‘‘State Socialism 
and Popular Rights,””’ T. E Thorpe contributes a 
brilliant sketch of Lavoisier. Prof. Sayce briefly 
notes the “Latest Results in Oriental Archwology,’’ 
and the number closes with a paper on “ Imperial 
and Local Taxation,’”’ by Sir T. H. Farrer. 


— The third part of Volume IV. of the Papers 
of the American Historical Association contains 
excellent essays by James Schouler, on ‘‘ The 
Spirit of Historical Research,’’ by Professor 
Freeman Snow, of Harvard; ‘‘A Defence of Con- 
gressional Government ;’’ on ‘‘ The Literature of 
Witchcraft,’ by Professor George L. Burr, of 
Cornell; on ‘‘ The Mutual Obligations of the Eth- 
nologist and the Historian,’”’ by Curator Oris T. 
Mason, of the National Museum; ‘“ Historical 
Sarvival in Morocco,’ by Talcott Williams; and 
‘The Development of International Law as to 
Newly Discovered Territory, by Walter B. Leaife, 
Ph.D. New York and London: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. Price, $1.00. 


—The Christmas number of Harper's Basaar 
(Dec. 12) is fairly redolent with the holiday spirit. 
The stories include ‘St. Gudule’s Angel,”’ by 

ion Harland; ‘‘A Snowy Christmas,” by 
Lathrop ; and “ How Christmas 
came to Frida,”’ by Florence Watters Snedeker— 
all of which are superbly illustrated. Will Carle- 
ton contributes a poem entitled ‘' Christmas 
Seventy Years Ago,”’ which is illustrated by a full- 
page picture drawn by Alice Barber. 


— The December Pansy is a number of genuine 
interest to the little ones, abounding, as it does, in 
stories of high moral tone, charming rhymes, and 
dainty illustrations. Pansy is published by D. 
Lothrop Co., Boston. Terma, 1.00 a year. 


— Children’s Coughs is the seasonable subject 
discussed in the December Babyhood. The writer 
divides all coughs into harmless and serious ones, 
and gives many useful hints which will enable moth- 
ers to distinguish one class from the other. The il- 
lustrated ‘‘Nursery:Helps and Novelties,’’ the arti- 
cles on ‘‘Kindergarten Employment at Home,’’ on 
“‘ Baby’s Wardrobe,” etc., are unusually varied. 
The Magazine enters upon the seventh year with 
this issue. New York: Babyhood Publishing Co. 
Price, $1.50 a year. 


— The Christmas number of Entertainment con- 
tains, among other excellent articles, three prize 
Sunday School entertainments for Christmas, 
three prize home entertainments, and an interest- 
ing praise service by Elizabeth T. Nash. Eight 
Christmas poems for recitation are given and five 
games suitable for Christmas parties find a 

lace. The Sunday School Blackboard outlines 
‘or December are appropriate and valuable. In 


fact the number is wholly devoted to Christmas 
work and enjoyment and is at once a most unique 
and valuable publication for the holiday time, 
Pablished by The Entertainment Bureau, Council 
Blaffs: $1.00 agyear. 


— The Writer grows more valuable with each 
issue. It is so full of practical advice and help 
for literary workers that it is well-nigh indispen- 
sable to any writer. The December issue is ideal, 
e mtaining ‘‘Sermon Reporting,’ ‘‘ Writing for 
Fame and for Gaio,’’ *‘Too Much Sentiment jn 
Literary Work,’’ ‘One Daty of a Writer,” 
‘Hints for Young Writers,’’ Curiosities of 
Literature,” “ Proof-Reading,”” besides many 
short, crisp hints and suggestions. Writer ig 
the only azine in the world devoted solely to 
explaining the practical details of literary work, 
P. O. Box 1905, Boston: terms, $1.00 a year. 


— One of the most remarkable lists of famous 
contributors ever brought together in a single 
number of a magazine will be presented in the 
January issue of The Ladies Home Journal of 
Philadelphia. The authors in that number wil! in- 
elude Henry M. Stanley, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Ex-President Hon. John Wana- 
maker, Joseph Jefferson, - Hannibal Hamlin, 
Madame Albani, James Whitcomb Riley, Gen. 
Lew Wallace, George W. Childs, Dr. T. Da Witt 
Talmage, Mre. A. D. T. Whitney, Robert J. 
Bardett, Edward Bellamy, Will Carleton, Charles 
A. Dana, Sarah Orne Jewett, George W. Cable, 
Julian Hawthorne, Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Mrs, 
Margaret Bottome, and nearly twenty others. 


— Good Housekeeping, for December 6, is made 
a Christmas number, and is the last of the fort- 
nightly issues of this very popular journal. Here- 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title 

A Goenraphy of New York State. e ° 

A Lost Jewell. ° e 
A Youn 

The Discovery of America. , e ° ° 
De Viguy’s Le Cachet Rouge. . 
The Story of My House. 
Victor Hugo s Ruy Blas ° ° ° ° 
Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. ° e 
The Genesis of the United States. ° e 
Representative Sonnets by American Authors. 
Sir Charles Napier. . 
Zigzag Jourveys in the Great Northwest. . . 
Three Vassar Girls in Switzerland. 
The Pine-Tree Coast. . 
Dollikins and the Miser. 
First Course in French Conversation. . 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Redway W D Kerr & Co, N Y $ 75 
Spofford Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
Church G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
Holden J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 25 
Fortier D O Heath & Co, Boston 

Ellwanger D Appleton & Co, N Y 

Buckley 

Perry Longm ans, Green, & Co, N Y 80 
Brown Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Bost 15 00 
Butler Macmillan & Co, N Y 60 
Rutterworth Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 75 
Champney 1 50 
Drake 3 00 
Eaton D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 50 
Du Croquet Wm R Jenkins, N ¥ 1 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY's Illustrated 
Monthly Bulletin, for December, contains a cata- 
logue of choice books suitable for the holidays. 


Among the many fine publications are the juveniles fs 


by Wo. O. Stoddard, Louis Pendleton, Hezekiah 
Batterworth, Miss Seawell and others. New and 
interesting books are numbers in the International 
Educational Series. Wright’s ‘‘ Ice Age in North 
America,”’ ‘*Viocent’s South American Travels,”’ 
new editions of ‘* English Odes and Lyrics,’ 
Geikie’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ Jules Breton’s ‘‘ Life 
of Our Artist,’’ etc. ; also many new additions to 
the Town and Country Library of Fiction. 


ImPORTART.—When visi 


Depot. 
600 Puretehed Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stago8, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
een live better for less money at the Grand Union 

otel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Visitor : “ Why don’t you have those banana- 
stands removed from your front pavement ?”’ 

Hostess: ‘' It’s safer to have them there, you 
know. Th-y attract policoman. —N. Y. Weekly 

— PERHAPS no local disease has puzzled and 
baffled the medical profession more than nasal 
catarrh. While not immediately fatal it is among 
the most distressing and disgusting ills the flesh 
is heir to, and the records show very few or no 
cases of radical cure of chronic catarrh by any of 
the multitude of modes of treatment until the in- 
troduction of Ely’s Cream Balm a few years ago. 
The success of this preparation has been most 
gratifying and surprising. 


— this an intelligence office?’ asked a 
stranger as he looked in at the door. ‘‘ No, sir; 
you couldn’t have been further wrong,’’ was the 

ly of a deliberate-spoken, big-voiced man. 
** This is detective beadquarters.’’ — Wash. Post, 


Mrs. WinsLow’s ‘‘ Soornine Syrup”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
git be ereey of the world. Be sure and ask 

rs. 


NEW KODAKS 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y: 


A GREAT 


REMIUM 
OFFER! 


Send us one NEw subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF EpvucaTIon with $2.50 to 
way for the same, and 25 cts. extra to cover 
postage on premium, and we will send you 
by return mail a copy of the great New 
York Question Book, arranged and 
compiled by Charles R. Skinner, A. M., 
Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction, State 
of New York. Bound in cloth, 461 pages ; 
wrice, $2.00. 

This volume contains 10,000 Questions 
which have been used by the Department of Pablic 
Iostruction, State of New York, arranged by sub- 
jects, with Answers so far as given. 

You may never have another op ity of 
so slight a cost. 

Send us your orders at once. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH’G CO. 


w’s Soothing 8 Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Do you want to move to California ¢ 
We can offer you lands of equal quality as the best 
anywhere offered, and some exceptional advan- 
tages not to be found anywhere eise. 

Do you want an investment for small savings 
which will make you a valuable income producing 
property in a few years? 

Do you want an iuvestment for capital which 
is absolutely safe, and which depends for enhance- 
ment of values on DEVELOPMENT and not on spec- 
ulation and booms” ? 

The John Brown Colony of Madera, Califor- 
nia, has a tract of 300 acres ,under cultivation in 
raisin grapes, sold in small tracts, the purchasers 
of which pay ony Be expense of cultivation, the 
price of the land being taken from crops until paid, 
be land is deeded to colonist, costing him but a 

e. 

Johu Brown Colony No.2 is now onthe mar- 
ket on the same plan,‘aud we are also handling 
property for immediate settlement. 

Baisins, Peaches, Figs, and other fruits, yield 
$100 to $350 per acre, Fine climate, soil, water. 
schools, churches, etc. Madera and surrounding 
country are rapidly developing on the solid basis 
of orem. Monthly excursions from Chicago 
and all eastern points, with free fares to purchas- 
ers. Write for our pamphlet. We have a special 
offer for December. 

J0HN BROWN COLONY, 
Madera, California. 


Historical Cards 


FOR 


General History. 


TOPICS, QUESTIONS, and REFERENCES. 


These cards have been pygenes by experienced 
eachers, and are designed for use in igh and 
College Preparatory Schools 

There are two hundred cards. On each card Jere 
sa ae with outlines and questions. On the back 
f card reference is made to the leading His- 
‘ories used in the schools of the country, giving the 
vage or pages in each on which tne subject is in 
wyway treated. Reference is also made to many 
»ooks under the head of interesting reading. Thou 
‘ands of references are cited The cards are made of 
‘trong stock and are 34x 5% inches in size. No 
eacher of History shoula be without these cards. 

Price, $1 00. en 
A. M. EDWARDS, Lewiston, MAINE 


cn ROMO REWARD CARDS. 
r 1,000 new prott designs of Landsca) Flowers, 


Pri 
250—54 
rene with fringe and tassels, 
ce each, x ne 
ew ool Aids—Each set contains a pretty 
Ohromo Excelsior, Merit, and Oredit cards. Price, We. 
Alphabet Cards—600 large plain capitals, smal! letters 
and numerals printed on cards Xinch square. 
Reading Cards—i6 cards 6x9 inches, 32 pages pleasant 
new stories for First and § dR 
Drawing Cards—48 different y drawing patterns 
on 24 cards, size 3%x6'4 inches, patterns, Sic, 
Drawing Stencils—2) different perforated patterns of 
ool Reports—Arran, for 1, 2 5 months 
for any eshecl, nest 12 for 160; paper, 12 for be. 
Song Book—Merry Melodies, contains 48 large 
best schools songs for all grades, manilla covers, 
School Speaker—100 best Pieces, Recitations, 
for children 6 to 12, 16 = 
00) alogues— pages best es 8 
kinds Entertainments, for ages 8 to 12, or 12 to 6, 2%c. 
School Entertainments—116 best Recitation, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Oharades, Concert Pieces, etc. 2c. 
Teachers’ Examiner—New edition, contains 400 pages 
and over 5,000 important Questions with Answers on all 
the different branches of school studies. It is the best 
book for teachers who wish to prepare for examination 
It will carry you through. Oloth bound. Price, $1.50. 
Gift Books, Teachers ks, Bo Hf 


Ohromo Reward postpaid by 
mail.@U. 8. postage stam; taken. ease address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA- 


W ARE now prepared 
to offer SPECIAL 
inducements to Teachers 
who will work up a Club 
of 5 new subscribers to 
the Journal of Education. 
Write at once to 
Subscription Dept. 


New England Pub. Co., 
3 Somerset St., 


[aE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Register now. | 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


ATTenTIon 


yr US ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION to 
for the same, and we will send you postpaid 


Practical Hints for Teachers. 
Rousseau’s Emile. _ 


Compayre’s Elements of Psychology. r 


the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon, with $2.50 to pay 
either of the following books : 


By Gro. P. HowLAND. . 


These are the books that have been recommended for the Book-a-MonrH Course. Send in 


your orders at once. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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after it will take its place with the montbliee, 
The publishers announce several new features for 
the coming year, prominent among which will be 
“*Ten Mornings in the Kitchen,”’ by Miss Parloa, 
and @ special series of Redfern Fashion Papers, 
with illustrations peculiar to Good Housekeeping. 
The number of pages will be more than doubled, 
and the price will henceforth be uniformly 20 cts, 
per number or $2 40 per year. Clark W. Bryan 
& Co., Springfield, Mass., publishers. 


— Berlitz & Company, of New York, have pur- 
chased L+ Francais, which has been very success- 
ful as a monthly devoted to French literature. 


The general style of the magazine will be contin- 
ued The department of grammar will receive 
careful editing, especial attention being paid to 
forms, pronunciation, and construction. Every 
subscriber to the magazine under the new manage- 
ment will become, by ence, a pupil in 
the Berlitz School, receiving, instruction and an- 
sewers to all questions, through the columns of the 
paper. 


—The Nationalist for December, has articles by 
Henry White, ‘'In Bottom’s Kitchen ;’’ ‘‘ The 
Birth of Freedom,” chapters 4-6, by H. B. Salis- 
bary; ‘‘ Objections to Nationalism,’’ by Hon. 
Jesse Cox; “ Nationalism and Liberty,’”’ by Rev. 
Solomon Schindler; ‘‘ Evolution of Individuality 
of Co-operation,’’ by William O. Wakefield, and a 

m, *‘To the Listening,” by Annie Louise 

rakenridge; Letters to the Editor, Current 

Topics, Attitude of the Press, and news of the 

Nationalist Movement complete the number. 
: Nai Ed Associa’ 


— The London Pictorial World, received from 
International News Co, New York, has a most at- 
tractive Christmas number, with two handsome 
supplementary plates. The first is a quaint con- 
ceit of Kittens at Blind Man’s Blaff; the second 
a pleasing copy of Lidderdale’s picture “ First at 
the Tryst.’’ It contains among its admirable sto- 
ries, ove entitled ‘‘ Sergeant Seth,’’ by E. W. 
Hornung, author of “A Bride from the Bush,’’ 
and a most interesting juvenile called ‘‘Grippo,’’ 
by Macalpine. ‘Chere is also a charming 
song, ** To Thyself.”’ 


— Toe Christmas number of the Lady's Pic- 
torial, published at 172 Strand London, and re- 
ceived from the International News Company, 
Duane St., N. Y., is a royal iseue. Its beantifal 
colored supplement entitled ‘“‘ The Queen of the 
Roses,’’ from the original painting by J. Corcas, 
is the firest of the year. he number contains a 
half dozen complete stories of high class, by Mrs. 
Oliphant, Mre. Maequoid, Lady Colio Campbell 
Lady Majendie and others, all profusely illus- 
trated. Price, with supplement, one shilling. 


—Among the able articles in the December issue 
of The Unitarian Review are ‘‘ Visible Symbols,’’ 


by Kt. A. Griffia; ‘‘ The Unlearned Increment,”’ | may 


by J. P. Qainey; ‘‘A Continuing City, by W. M. 
Bicknell ; Phe Third Rome,’’ by Civia Ro- 
manus; ‘“‘A Glimpse of France on the Bright 
Side.”’ “Literary Criticism,’’ ‘‘Social Questions,’’ 
** Editor’s Note-Book,’’ and ‘‘ Correspondence,’’ 
are departments most ably conducted which form 
valued features of the monthly. Boston: 141 
Franklin Street. 


—The Treasury, for December, has for its front- 
ispiece a portrait of Stephen A. Northrop, Pastor 


of the Tabernacle, Fort Wayne, Ind. This is ac- 
companied by a sermon by Mr. Northrop. Other 
notable sermons are ‘‘ The Portraiture of Jesus,’’ 
by Rev. James Douglas, and ‘‘Christ the Light of 
the World,"’ by Rev. E. Silvan Cross. The de- 
partments are well filled with helpful notes for 
Christian @orkers. New York: E B. Treat. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Nationalist, for December; terms, $2.90 a year. 
Boston: 77 Boylston St 

Our Little Ones and the terms, $150 a 
year. Boston: The Russell Pub . 

Our Day, for November; terms, $2.50a year Bos 
ton: Our Day Pub. Co. 

Phrenologica! Journal and Science of Health, for 
December; terms, $150a year. New York: Fow- 
ler & Wells Co 

Babybood, for December; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: ‘Babyhood Pub Go. 

The Queries Magazine, for December; terms, $1.00 
ear. Buffalo, N. Y.: The Wenborne-Sumper Co. 
he Catholic World, for December; terms, $4 00a 
year. New York: P. O. Box 1968. 

The Homiletic Review, for December; terms, $3 

ayear New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 
he (Treasury for Pastor and People, for Decem- 
ber; terms $2.50a year. New York: E.B. Treat. 

The North American Review, for December ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: 3 E. 1ith St. 
terms, $2.40 a year. 

ton: throp Co. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for Decemb®r ; 
terms, 5.00a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 


stitute. 
Politieal Science Quarterly, for December ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. ton: Ginn & Co. 
The Magazine of Art, for January; terms, $3 50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 
The Writer, fur December; terms, $1 09 a year. 
Boston: P. OU. Box 1905. 
Pees terms, $1 00 a year. 
ton: D. rop Co. 
The Unitarian Review for December; terms, $3.00 
a year. Boston: 114 Franklin St. 
he Siderial Messenger, for December ; terms $3 00 
ayear. Northfield, Minn.: Carleton College. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Publishers. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co. 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M . Berlitz & 
Co, New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. |. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOFR, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
+, DRAWING BOOKS, 

Cc LEAFLETS 

CLEMENT'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 

HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 

INDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS, 

Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th Street, 2° Hawley St.. Boston, 
New York. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 
What is Gunethics ? 

The word “Gunethies” implies the ethical statue 
of woman, and is coined as title for the masterl& 
work on this subject by the author, President of ths 
Cincinnati Wesleyan College. Gallant men and in- 
telligent women should memorize its contents. 

Cloth, 162 pages, with steel it : 
man. Price, 75 cents, postpaid 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and Astor Plece, N. Y. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Bresdway, 

PUBLISH NEW YORE, 


ye end Readers. 
omson’s New Arithmetics e 
Keetel’s French Course. 
ellogg’s Lessons in English. 

Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and 
Gutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
’Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Littl Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


THE EMPIRE: 


ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at ali bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in oneneere for books you 
need. Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND T7 WARASH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It, 


By OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
estions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


75,2 to $250,°° Ande for 


A 
= made working for us. 

‘ereons preferred who can furnish a horee and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof. 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
8. F. JOHNSON & CO., 2690 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


Educational Institutions. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools 
BY%Gpen tovbotn sex0s. “Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASK US 


time. So, when you write ‘ 
you get me such a p!ace as I want 
reply off hand, “ O yes, certainly: you pay the 
two dollars and we do the rest.” In th 

we are likely to hel 
boards and principals apply to us for teachers, and have confi 


teachers in 39 States the past season. The salaries of these range trom $30 per month to $1850 


hy question you like about the School Bulletin Agency, except whether we can get you a plac 
Row can wetell? We must find out a fgood deal about you first. We take it-for granted; rout 
" . statements of your qualifications are true. as you see yourself. But you know there are three 
ohns: John as he sees himself, Joha as other people see him, and John as he thinks other people see him You 
ay tell us the first and the third, bu, the second we must find out for ourselves, in our own way, and that takes 
‘Iam soand so; I have done this and that; {am considered thus and the other;—can 


we can't SOMETHIN do not usually anawer such letters at all: 
ct, we 


we simply send our regular circulars, and 
let the applicant jy ige for himself whether 
Some things our eight years of experience have made certain tS 


hatagreat many school 
dence ia our jJadgment; that we respond to this confi- 


him 


dence by carefu! and conscientious selection; and that w °;fill reat m ‘ : 

list; but we don't 
you join we will 
a teacher that wil 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEE 


Now if you are a wood teacher, we want you on our 
prop we to promise you beforehand what it imp 6 ible for us to be @ire of. If 
ve you an equal chance with everyone else; but it is your demonstrated merit as 
1 determine what we shal! accomplish for you. 


EASIER. 


N, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST, 


Teachers Co-Operative Association *cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Lady Teachers wanted. 


The School and College Bureau of Elmhurst (Chicago), Ell., secured positions for lady 
r year. 
This Bureau makes a special effort to assist lady teachers to good positions. Send for manual and blanks. 
Address ALBERT, Manager, Kimhurst, fll. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Several Normal graduates (ladies) for Primary and Grammar positions in Massachusetts, at salaries 
ranging from $10 per week to $600 per year. If you can show us that you have done or are capable of dolp 
successful work, We can recommend you at once for desirable positions. We have alsoon our books severa 
vacancies for men in High and Grammar Schoo! principalships, Call or write for particulars. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
WESTERN OFFICE 10 Globe Building, ST. PAUL. 


«. . 


Tue New Enetano Bureau or Eoucarion, 


3 Somerset Street, 


Room 5, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Burcau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by sfecial delivery letter, “ for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 
of labor. Circulars and blanks sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


~) CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | FOR REGISTRATION. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


Established 18565. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NOT IN ADVANCE FEES, BUT IN SECURING POSI- 
TIONS FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS. FORM FOR 
STAMP. EMPLOYERS SERVED WITHOUT CHARGE. 
OUR SUPPLY OF TEACHERS THE LARGEST & BEST. 
CIRCULARS OF GOOD SCHOOLS FREE TO PARENTS, 


P.V. HUYSSOON, Mgr. (late R. E Avery), 
American School Bureau, . . 2 W. 14th 8t., N.Y. 


The New American Teachers’ Agency 


Is prepared to furnish information to both Teachers 
and patrons. Nowisthe time for teachers to register 
to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 

a seeking teachers should examine our 
lists before filling vacancies. To learn of a good 
teacher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 

Centre of business near the ceatre of population of 
the U. 8. Address for information, 

B. RUGGLES, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schoois, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 


23 Union Square, New York. 


A partial or entire interestina first class Business Col- 
lege located in awestern city Said college has been 
in successful operation for 21 years; has an alumni of 
maby hundred of progressive young men and women 
interested in its welfare; is pow in full operation, 
with 125 students in attendance The gross income 
has ranged from $6,000 to $13,000 per annum. The 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular 


corner of Exeter Stree ston. 
a. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
A. Principal. 


K 
E NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


d Catalogues address 
For Information an Principal. 


Sut NORMAL SCHOOL, 


1 address 
Mise ELLEN Principal. 


RMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues, eddress the 
orincipal, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


school property invoices at about $2,500. Building is 
rented he personal gevperwy and good-will can be 
at gures, in part or in full, 
the proper party. App! 
HiRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St, ton 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 BrsLe Hovusk, 
4th Av. and 8th &St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 
Desiring to secu e first-class situations should 
address 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Boarding School, near New York City, 
a teacberof Latin, History of Greece,Rome and Eng- 
land. A college graduate, a teacher of same expe 
ence, and an Episcopalian is desired. Salary $1100, 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


WANTED, 


In @ first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is a member of the Baptist church. Such 
a candidate will learn the particulars of this desir- 


able position, by to 
N. E. Bureau of Educati 
8 Bomerset 


HAROLD t. Cook, Manager. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


(Established 1880.) 


Teachers wanted at ence for good positions. 
Normal! graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers 


for application blank to 


52 Latayette Place, 
NE 


YORK CIT}. 


FOR SALE, 
In an adjoining State, a Ladies’ Seminary and Board- 


WANTED, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
; catal address the | 
vor DB Hagan, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For 


J. @. Principal. 


ing School, furnished and equipped and in full ope 
vation. This school property, with the good will of 
the school will be sold, (if , yg ismade imme 


i rtant itions in schools and colleges, first- 
who are capable also to take charge of the Musica 


tely) for less than one-fifth of the original cost 
atthe building and grounds alone. Apply at once to| Department. Apply at 
HIRAM I NE. B 3 ger, 
. E. Bureau urea cation, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
° 
| 
| Room C, Palace Hotel Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
— 
| FOR SA LE, 
= 
| | he 
| 
. 
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EDUCATION. 


The Results of the Federal Cen 


f 1890 wlll be embodied in the Geogra phical Text 
cConipany. as fast as received from the Census Bureau. if Asp 


of the American Look 


APPLETONS' STANDARD GEOGRAPHI 


Standard Elementary Ceography. 108 pages. 


Standard Higher 


These books are based on the principles of the Science of Edu 
The topics are introduced in logical order, so tl > 

auty of illustration and typography with every element of mechanical superiority. 
and contain just the amount and kind of knowledge on the subject that 
Standard Blementary Geography. Small 4to, cloth. 


The aim is to develop and present the subject ia accordance with the 
views of advanced teachers. It treats the subject objectively, makes know!l- 


ractical features. 


edge precede definitions, and presents the facts 


tions, taking gradual steps from the known to the unknown. 

The child learns to locate the schoolroom, : 
county, or state.. He is then prepared to learn natural divisions,—the dif- 
ference between a valley and a mountain, a river and a creek, etc.; next 
follows climate ; vegetation; animal life: minerals occupations ; ! 
ment, «tc.; religion, etc. The maps are distinct, unencumbered with 


names, ac.urate and attractive. 


Besides the above, the list of the AMERICAN Book Company also includes the following standard and popular series of Geographies P 


Ceography. 129 pages. 


108 pages. 


in their logical connec 


grounds, town, district, 


overn- 


each of which will be fully described in future issues of the JOURNAL : 


Barnes’s New Series ; Cornell’s, Eclectic, Harper's, Niles’s, and Swinton’s. 
Correspondence in reference to the introduction of these books is cordially invited. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 
806 and 808 Broadway. 


CINCINNATI : 
137 Walnut Street. 


ES. 


cation, and give special prominence to the indust 


h step forward is intelligible to the pupil. ¢ 
They are up date statistically and educationally, 


should be given in a school course. 


dard Higher Geography. Large 4\o, cloth. 129 pages. Choice Song Collections. 
Ota is ot a repetition of the Elementary Geography, either in its| song Classics. Voll. . . 80 4 
matter or mode of developing the subject. In it the earth is viewed as a cone Classics. Vol. 2. be" gy aig > 2 
whole, and the great facts of political, as depending on the physical geo- 5 
graphy, are fully explained. | melas, LowVoless..@ 
The aim has been to combine beauty of typography, Classte, Baritone, ose Bass. . 
tions, and attractive maps, with a variety of original fea ures an ‘enor 
is given to a consideration of the lead-| Old Songs we Used to Sing. 115 
ing industries, as the results of physical conditions. ; : . Choice Piano Collections. See 
The physical and political maps challenge comparison In point of Piano Classics. Yol. 2. 44 pleces. 
correctness, distinctness, and artistic finish. lassice VOLS : 
opular Piano Collection. oe 2 
Operatic Piano} Collection. 19 operas 


OR 


CHOICE & POPULAR ALTO SONcs. 


83 songs, each one a gem. Price, $1 in heay 
$1 25 in boards, and im gilt 


THE SONCS OF IRELAND. 
A new and carefully revised collection of the best 
and most celebra’ Irish a” Some of the best 
songs. ce, a paper, $1 25 in board 
and in gilt binding. & beards, 


: 55 cts. 


rial, commercial, and 
The books combine 


Churehiil’s'‘ BIRTHDAY BOOK OF EMIN 
COMPOSERS. A handsome and useful! book. igs 


Any book matled, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Gospel Hymns No.5, By 


is conceded to be the best somg beek in exisi- 
ence for Religious Work and Prayer Meetings. 


CHICAGO : 
258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE. 
COUKSE IN READING. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 


COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Young Folks’ Librar 


MacCoun’s Historical Publications. 


Welsh’s Grammars. 
Stowell’s Physiology. 


6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 

CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave, 

| Choice New Text-books and_ Helps for 
nearly every branch of hool 

| and College Work. 

| [Uustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address 


234 Songs with Music. $30 per 100. Words, $10. 
With 141 itmiy bound in cloth. $40 per 100 copies. 

A full list of Winnowed Songs. BY 1®4D. Sanxzy, cou- 


vith P books, sent on tinues to be the banner 
song book this season 257 songs. 
per . 


ent dl i 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & (0., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork. by mail on receipt of price 


STHAM. 


By WILLIAM RIPPER. 


Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens. 


By EvELYN ABpotTt, M.A, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Osford. (No. IIL. in the Heroes of the 
Nations Series, uniform with Clark Russell’s 
“ Nelson” and Fletcher's “Gustavus Adolphus.”) 


18mo. fully illus., cloth, $1.50; leather, $1.75. 
TheAlcmaeonidae— Xanthippus and Themis- 
tocles—The Congress at Corinth and the Delian League, 
481-476 B.C.—The Earlv Years of the|Delian League—The 
Fall of Pau: ania: and 7 hemi: toclea— Decadence ofSparta 
—Revolt of the h Ketween Sparta and Ath 
ens— The Areopagus and Ephialtes—Tte First War Be. 
tween Athens and Sparta—UContinuation of the War be- 
twee: ¢thoens «nd Sparta—A Truce for Five Years—Cim- 
La: Expec:i'ion — His Death and Character — The 
Years of Peace and the Second War between Athens and 
tes Thirty Years’ Peace—— Thurh-Samos—Am. 
phipolis—The Coming War—Tihe Causes of the Pelopon. 
nesian War—The Outbreak of the War—First Year of the 
War—The Funeral Speech—The Last Year of Pericles— 
—The Athens of Pericles — The Government, Home and 
Foreign — The Athens of Pericles: Art and Literature 
Manners and Society—Ovnclusion. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London, and all Dealers. 


The Vikings in Western Christendom . 


A.D. 789-888. By CHARLEs F. Kary, author 
of “ Outlines of Primitive Belief,” ‘The Dawn 
of History,” etc. etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $2.50. 


Chief Contents : 

Heathendom — The Creed of Heathen Germany — 
Christendom — The First Contests — Character of 
the Vikings —- The Vikings in Ireland — Lewis the 
Pious — The Conquests of Christianity — Civil War 
— Viking Raids in Europe, A.D. 834-845 — Defences 
Broken Down, A.D 846-848 — Decay and Redisinte 
gration — The Great Army — Pause in the Viking 
Raids — Charles the Fat— The Invasion of Ger 
many — The Great Siege of Paris — The Creed of 
Christendom. 


WE SPEAK BOLDLY! 


Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 


is the Best School Ink. 
Barnes’ Steel Pens 


are the Best School Pens. 
Number One especially. 


If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


A. 8. BARNES & CO... 


. 671 Broadway, New York. 


RANG’S NORMAL 


The classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to 
Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 


thoror ghly practical normal training in 


Form Studv and Drawine. 


The methcd of instruction is that of 


Home Study and Correspondence. 
These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful teachers 


of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fire of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department of Ed 
1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these classes. , eacies 
Circulars giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained by 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


addr essing 


DRAWING CLASSES. 


7 Park Street. Boston. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


(Cc. 
COURSE OF READINC FOR 1890--91. 


REQUIRED READINGS. (Bound in Cloth.) 
An Outline History of Eegland, | J R. Joy. $1.00 
y H, A. Beers. 


From Chaucer to Tennyson. B 
Our English. By Adams 8. Hill. . 
Walks and Talks in the Geo!ogical Field. By 
A. Winchell. ; A 
Chenate, French Course in English. By W. ©. 
History of the Church in the United States. 
By Bishop John F. Hurst... 


hautauquan, Twelve months, 
"On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought 
at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- 


| READINGS FROM MILTON. . Warren. 
109 SELECTIONS FROM GOLDSMITH. Zale, 

| ASCHAM AND ARNOLD. + «+ Carlisle. 

ESSAYS OF ADDISON, . - Winchester. 


R. MAG 


Ss. C.) 


Garnet Seal for 1890-91. 


Garnet Seal . 
Faw t7 not sold separately; four volumes in 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
Firtu AVE, AND 20TH Sr., N. Y. 


., Boston. 


BROMFIELD 


EDUCATION. 


8t Randolpb St , Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., NewYork. 
A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
History---Theory---Practice. 


OF 
OUR VARIOUS EDITIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 


JOHN RUSKIN 


Will be sent ¥ree by mail to anyone 
ordering it. 


A Complete Professional Library 
for Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the 


International Education Series, 


Now issued ; and others by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 East Tenth St., New York. 


BAIN, 
SPENCER, 

SULLY Essentials 
JOHONNOT, and KS er S OF 
GREENWOOD. Geography. 


For full descriptive list address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


Edition of 1890-91, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
Recreation Queries in United States History 


WITH ANSWERS. 
By Pror. C. L. GRUBER, State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
Cloth; price, 75 cents. 
We quote the following from the Author’s Preface: “ This collection of ‘ ries’ has been made for the 
perosce of promoting greater interest in the study of our history. The onal er hopes that it will relieve 
é dull monotony of difficult lessons and dry facts, and thus ward off the Gedeasy to routine a with 


its consequent indifference. Striking facts and uncom h to school work. They 
are incentives to the pupil’s mind, and prove a souree af healed eanaat recreation.” 


Common Sense Exercises in Geography. 


By SEYMOUR EATON. Paper; price 25 cents. 

Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. It is a book of EXERCISES,— 
not ordinary questions,—such as will require original thinking on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
Ut is sdaptod to all grades, and to best American text-books. Sach # book has long been 
needed in our 


The Geographical News of the Year. 


EDITED By GILMAN C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Michigan. 

This pamphlet contains the new matter that has been added to the 1890-91 edition of Fisher's 
Essentials of Geography. t contains all the important geographical news of the year, including : 
OPENING OF THE SIOUX RESERVATION (with maps) ; Tae New Starzs(with maps); THe Birt 
OF THE BRAZILIAN ReEPuBLIC; A LIFE OF STANLEY; AN ACCOUNT UF BISMARCK AND THE GER- 
MAN EMPEROR; THE NICARAGUA CANAL (with map); FOREIGN PossEssIONs IN AFRICA (with 
map) ; and many other topics, covering the whole range of geographical developments and discov- 
eries for the 12 months ending August, 1890. It makes an excellent book for supplementary reading- 

All of the above mentioned books will be sent. 


XX All orders must be sent direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Muss. 


Address 
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